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MORGAN’S MINIATURES. » 
ANTIQUE EARRINGS: STAFFORD - 
SHIRE SALT-GLAZED WARE. 
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The Connotssenr 


CHOICE FURS 


FOR 


SEASONABLE 
SLEES 


Photographic Album 
of 
the Newest Designs 
in 
Fur Garments 
gratis and post free 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE 


163 & 165 
REGENT STREET 


a 


+. 


—— 


TeELecraPHic Appress: “NOVEDAD,'' LONDON. 
TELEPHONE: No. 1546, HOLBORN. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT OFFICES: 
95, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


of Works of Art and Curios of every: 
-kind,now for sale or wanted 


HIS LIST is compiled for the purpose of bringing readers of “THE CONNOISSEUR” into direct communication with private individuals who 
wish to buy or sell works of Art and Curios. The charge is 2d. for each word, which must be prepaid and sent in by 


the 10th of every month. 


REGISTER, No. -, 95, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C.; 


Special terms quoted for illustrated announcements. All letters to be addressed: “THE CONNOISSEUR” 


and replies (with a loose unused stamp for each answer), sent in a 


blank envelope, with the number at the top right-hand corner. If a stamp is not sent with each reply, the Proprietors cannot be responsible for 
the forwarding of same to the advertiser. No responsibility is taken by us with regard to any sales effected. All advertisements 


to be sent to the Advertisement Manager, ‘THE CONNOISSEUR,” 95, 


Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—No article that is in the possession of any Dealer or Manufacturer should appear in these columns. 


George Washington Print of President, he 


condition, the only one existing. [No. R2,375 


Westminster Abbey Registers (Colonel Chesters’) ; also 
Life of Prince Consort, Part I1., which Queen V ictoria 
sent him with Her Majesty’s autograph. [No. R2,376 

For Sale.—/ostah Wedgwood’s Diary, 1799 to 1800; also 
book of valuable recipes, 1819 to 1821, for manufacture 
of different wares. [No. R2,377 

Fenton Stone China.—Wanted marked specimens ; small 
Vases and Jugs, old dark=-blue ground, with red, 
brown and green decoration. [No. R2,378 


For Sale.—Complete set of ‘f The Connoisseur ’’ to date, 
with indices, title-pages, and all premium plates. First 
seven volumes bound polished tree calf extra, gilt edges ; 
others in parts as published. [No. RK2,379 

Genuine Hepplewhite Arm Chair.—Carved rose back. 

[No. a 

‘“‘Hakluyt’s Voyages.’’—12 vols., recently published a 

12s. 6d. per vol. net. What offers ? [No. Ra, a 


Sheraton Settee.—Genuine, full size, in perfect order. 
What offers ? (No. R2,382 

rint No. 4, Steeplechase in Night Caps. 
[No. R2,383. 


Miniatures of Cats and Dogs painted on ivory from life 
[No, K2,384 
Private Collection.—Valuable oil paintings for disposal, 
Inspection and valuation. 


[No. R2,385 


or photographs. Price from £1 Is. 


principally old masters. 
Letters only, no dealers. 


Two Fine Oil Paintings.—J. M. W. Turner and Sir Peter 
Lely. 250 guineas. No dealers. [No. R2,386 
Private Treaty.—Going abroad. Ivories, pictures, curios, 
etc., very ae for disposal. [No. R2,387 


Baxter Prints.—For sale, rare and good copies. 


[No. R2,388 


Lady accustomed to handle valuable china will visit to dust 
and arrange, also clean silver ornaments, etc. 
[No. I 2,389 
Vellum Edition.—First twelve numbers of THE CoNNoIs- 
sEUR. Only 50 printed. Published £6 6s. Offers. 
[No. K2,3¢0 
Doves Press Bible.—s5 vols. Offers. [No. R2,391 
Mortlake Tapestry.—Two pieces for sale, size 8 ft. by 10 fi. 
and 9 ft. by 9 ft.; also old Persian Prayer Rugs. 
Particulars sent. [No. R2,392 
Engravings after J. M. W. Turner.—Bought or ex- 
changed. [No. R2,393 
Lady wishes to sell a very fine old Oak Cabinet, date 1743, 
genuine antique, and in beautiful condition. £18. 
: (No. R2,394 
Fine Charles Il, Andrea Ferara Sword.—Also 17th cen- 
tury Andrea Ferara Rapier Blade. Offers. [No. R2,395 


Continued on Page 8. 


Intallible Woodworm Destroyer—-ANTIW ORM 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Venice & Murano Glass Co., Ld. 


(Originally Salviati G Co., Ld.), 
have on view at their Galleries, 


203, Oxford Street, W., 


and (after 15th December), 


13 & 14, New Bond Street, W., 
A Fine Collection of 


Venice Murano Glass, 
Snice Murano Glass, 


made at Murano by the descendants of the old Venetian Glass Blowers. 


Vases, Goblets, Chalices, and other ornamental pieces. 
Table Services (a specialite), 
Mirrors, Electroliers, and Chandeliers. 


Beads, and Mosaic Bijouterie. Catalogues Post Free, 


December, 1905.—Ixiv. 


FOR SALE... 
The Beautiful Picture, 
‘Liberality 8 Modesty.’ 


(The ORIGINAL PAINTING.) 
By GUIDO RENI, from the 


Furness collection. 


3h 
Also some very fine 
OLD MORLAND 
PRINTS in COLOUR, 
Old Paintings, and 
Antique . Furniture. 
3g 
J. NEWNS, 


The Tunbridge Wells 
Fine Art Galleries, 
» Calverley Road, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Il. 


Zhe Connoisseur 


G¢ )O DA LL iD CNTRANCEHALL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


\ al / 1 RECENTLY EXECUTED 


In NORTH WALES BY 


GOODALLS 


— WHO SPECIALIZE IN 
— SUCT REPRODUCTIONS 


FROCT THE ANTIQUE. 
KING STREET 


MANCHESTER. 


THE ALBEMARLE GALLERY, 
35, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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“The Entombment,” 1524. 


OLD MASTERS. 
Antique Carved Frames. 
Telephone—10675, CENTRAL. 


ga COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 


THE MISSES 


H. & I. WOOLLAN 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Sheraton 
Chippendale 
Hepplewhite 
Elizabethan 
Queen Anne 
Also some fine 
PAINTED & 
INLAID 
SATINWOOD 


PIECES 


OLD LACE 
CHINA 
GLASS, Gc. 


« ~ ~ sa 
Chippendale ene 
(a pair of), 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Decoriter.’’ Telephone 5467 Gerrard. 


Showrooms— First Floor, 


28, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Ill. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Edited by J. T. HERBERT BAILY). 


CONTENTS. 


VOL. XVI. December, 1906. No. LXIV. 


PAGE 

MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S PICTURES. THE EARLY MINIATURES. I. By Dr. G. 
. C. WittiAmson. (With twenty-one illustrations) 7 : : - “208 

ON ANTIQUE EARRINGS AND EAR-PENDANTS. By OLive MILNE Ray. (With seven 
illustrations) : - - : : : - - - 212 

SOME RARE SPECIMENS OF STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZED WARE. By A. J. Cappie. 
(With seven illustrations) = - - - : ; - - - - : =" 1236 

ERIDGE CASTLE AND ITS CONTENTS. By RatpH NeEvILL and LEONARD WILLOUGHBY. 
(With nine illustrations) - - . - : . - : - : : - 221 

ITALIAN FURNITURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Evevine B. MITPerD. 
(With nine illustrations) - : - - - - : - : : : : : an 

OLD TYPE FACES AND THOSE WHO CUT THEM. By J. M. O’FaLion. (With eleven 
illustrations) : : - - - : : : : = ‘ 4 . ‘ - 235 
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W <4s4¢ GOLDSMITHS, 

anber , JEWELLERS & 

To His Majesty the King, SIT VERSMITHS is EM N G ce Co. 
10, JJ & 12, COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. HIGH-CLASS SILVER WORK. :: 


REPRODUCTIONS OF INTERESTING 
PIECES OF EARLY ART. 


REPLICA OF ANTIQUE BOWL FOUND AT POMPEII 
Period about A.D. 60, 


££ te 

Reproduced in three sizes.—4{ in. diametet - 4 4 0 
54 + PR Yi ts hg 

93 +3 - 1616 0 


Antique Silver: by Paul Lamerie. 


A unigue collection of Diamond Work, Enamels, and Works of Trt. 
Every description ot Decorative, Table, and Ecclesiastical Gilt and 


ah eata SELECT: OLD SHRePINLG PLATE eee 28, Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
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The Connotsseur 


A Genuine Antique Jacobean Panelling 


Taken from Munden Farm House, supposed to have been the room where the famous Rye House Plot 

was concocted.—The mantelpiece is 7 ft. 9 in. wide; there is also 53 ft. run of plain panelling and cornice 

the whole making a range of panelling 60 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 7 in. high, suitable for a hall or dining room 
To ft. by-¥8, ft. 6. mn, ‘ 


iT) 


A fine statuary marble chimneypiece in Adams style; panels by Flaxman, ‘The centre represents 
Venus with Cupid and Doves and the jambs are carved with figures with fruit and flowers. In perfect condition. 
From Manor 


House, Barnet. 


Length of shelf, 
6 ft. 5 in, 


Height of shelf, 
4 ft. 64 in. 


Can easily be raised 
by adding to plinths. 


| 


Opening, 4 ft. wide 
by 3 ft. 42 in. high 
The height would be 


raised by adding 
to plinths. 


The above, with other fine examples, are on sale, and are to be seen at 


LITCHFIELD’S GALLERIES, 3, Bruton St., London, W. 
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CONTENTS—continued from page 4. 


PAGE 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS - - . : : - - : - F Z - 242 
OLD DOOR KNOCKERS. By Mrs. F. Nevitt Jackson. (With fifteen illustrations) - - 243 
THE TURNER CONTROVERSY - - - - - - - - : : - - - 265 
NOTES. (With thirteen illustrations) 255 
IN THE SALE ROOM - , : : P : ; : : : . : - 267 
NOTES AND QUERIES. (With one illustration) - - - : - - - - - 268 
CORRESPONDENCE = - 9s  - 0 = 8d Gg 
HERALDIC CORRESPONDENCE . : . : - - : : - - - - 274 

PLATES 

PORTRAIT OF A FLORENTINE LADY. By PiERo POLLAJUOLO~ - - : : Frontispiece 
PASTEL PORTRAIT OF GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT - - : : : : - 210 


THE CASTLE BABY: REGINALD HENRY NEVILL (Aged Five). By W. Pickett, 1812 - 220 


THE MADONNA DEL GATTO. _ By Baroccio - - - : : : - - : - 234 

“OLD LONDON BRIDGE IN 1386,” AND “WESTMINSTER HALL AND VICTORIA 
TOWER,” FROM “THE PAGEANT OF LONDON” - : - - : : - 254 

CONGRATULATION. Engraved by J. THomson after G. H. HarRLtow : : : - .265 


WATHERSTON @G SON, 


pate bed No. 6, VIGO STREET, W. LeapING FRom REGENT 


STREET TO BOND STREET. 


Readers of ‘“‘ The Connoisseur ’’ when in search of 
INEXPENSIVE PRESENTS OF PERFECTLY 
UNIQUE DESIGN 
are advised to send for Messrs. Watherstons’ Booklet, entitled 


“THE PLACE OF JEWELLERY IN ART,” 


SILVER PLATE, hand-wrought from approved antique examples 


THE GOLD JEWELLED PRIZE VASE j j ; j i 
vibe ee Aten Wi Ze vase differing from those to be found in ordinary illustrated catalogues. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 1851, 


TELEPHONE 2144 GerRRaro. 


The Danish Art Galleries, 2, Old Bond St. 
. 


Copenhagen 
Art Fayance 


** Aluminia.”’ 


Grand Prix, 
Milan, 1906. 


VI. 


Flower Vase, 15/- Flower Bowl, 30/- 


December, 1906—Ixiv. 


Flower Vase, 15/- 
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The: /Eolian- Orchestrelle 


Can you think of a more desirable gift to make at 
Christmas time than that of an Eolian Orchestrelle ? 


The Highest Form of Music 


There is no gainsaying the fact that Orchestral Music is the greatest 


and most absorbing form of harmonious conception. It is equally 
certain that one cannot give a full rendering of such work on any 


instrument but the A¢olian Orchestrelle 


Beethoven believed his <‘ Missa Solennis in D ”’ to be the finest work he 
ever composed, yet he himself never heard this:work played in its entirety. 
Remarkable as it may seem, this greatest work of one of the world’s 
greatest masters is available to owners of an Orchestrelle. | Furthermore, 
with the exception of a public performance, perhaps once in twenty years, 


it is available to no one else but the owner of an A¢tolian Orchestrelle 


You are invited to call at Atolian Hall, or to write for Catalogue 3 


The Orchestrelle Company 


Folian Hall :: :: 135-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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COLLECTORS 
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ENGLISH 
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FINE OLD 
CHINA, FURNITURE, 


SILVER, &c., 
are Invited to visit the Galleries of 
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Old Wedgwood Mantelpiece. 


Messrs. LEWIS & SON, 44 @ 45, King’s Rd., BRIGHTON. 


The CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


continued from page 2. 


For Sale.-—Seven water-colour Drawings and three coloured 
Portraits, by J. Linnell, senr. Price 12 gns. [No. R2,396 
Etching.—Waltner Rembrandts, Jewish Rabbi proof, on 
vellum. (No. R2,397 
Engraving.—Weber Titians, Divine and Profane Love, 
Remarque proof. [No. R2,398 
Set Chippendale Mahogany Chairs, £21; Sheraton 
Sideboard, £18 tos. ; Chippendale Dining Table, 47. 
Perfect genuine antiques. [No. R2,399 
Antique Chippendale Bedstead, 412; antique Bedroom 
Furniture. For sale. [No. R2,400 
Charles II. Lantern Clock.—Fine specimen. £8 tos. 
[No. RK2,401 
Small Collection of Old Masters.—Tlor sale. [No. R2,402 
Crown Derby Vases.—Small, richly decorated. £3 pair. 
(No. R2,403 
Lowestoft Teapot.—With stand, finely shaped. 30s. 
[No. R2,404 
Oriental Teapot.—Finely decorated. 353s. [No. R2,405 
Chelsea Dishes.—Set of four, quaint early examples (un- 
marked). £6. [No, R2,406 
Old Sheraton Serpentine Sideboard.—Inlaid. 
I[No. R2,407 
Old English Satinwood.—Inlaid oval Pembroke Table. 
[No. RK2,408 
[No. K2,409 
(No. R2,410 
inlaid, with 


Antique Inlaid Lace Box.—£6 6s. 
Old Cromwellian Iron Fireback. 
Serpentine Chest Drawers,—Mahogany 
slide, eighteenth century. £12. [No. R2,q411 
Old Tortoiseshell Tea Caddy.—sos. [No. R2,412 
Chased Silver Teapot, 1777.—£10 Ios. [No. R2,413 
Wanted.—Early Pottery Figures, Busts, ete. [No. R2,414 
Swansea Plate.—Marked. [No. R2,415 
Chelsea Figure.—Neptune. [No. R2,416 
Sheraton Satinwood Spirit Cabinet, with bottles, fine 
inlay. What offers? [No. R2,417 
“* Connoisseur.’’—For disposal, complete, unsoiled. 
[No. R2,418 
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Old Maps.—For sale. Dates 1600 to 
1700. [No. R2,419 
Wanted by a Private Collector, willing to pay high 
prices, a few very fine English Engravings and pieces of 
Furniture.—Write Z. Y. X., c/o Willing’s Advertisement 
Offices, 73 Knightsbridge, London, S. W. 

Richmond Hill, of wide world renown. Oil-painting about 
1725, painted for Horace Walpole by J. R. Muntz. The 
present owner values it at one thousand pounds (£1,000). 
Open to an offer. It is unique. A grand Landscape in 
Miniature. Has passed through but few hands, and never 
in a dealer’s.—Address :—Secretary, Bethnal Green Free 
Library, London, FE. 


Various Countries. 


Swansea and Nantgarw China wanted, also Cambrian 
Ware and Dillwyn’s Etruscan Ware, marked pieces. 
ALEX. DUNCAN, Glenholme, Penarth. 


Antiquities, Holland.—A Dutch dealer wishes to get into 

communication with English dealers in order to dispose of his 

goods. Address :—Box 1007, THE CONNOISSEUR, 95, Temple 

Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 

GUIBON, 
France. 


38, Nationale, BOULOGNE sur mer, 


Exchanges Postage Stamps. 


LACQUER FURNITURE.—Advertiser, a private collector, 
would like to have particulars of good Lacquer Furniture, either 
red lacquer or ordinary black, or Venetian ; Clocks, Cupboards, 
Looking Glasses, Chairs, or Cabinets. Sketches or photographs 
would be returned. Letters only, to E. H., 

20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


AUCTION SALE of an important Collection of 


GREEK COINS 


principally ‘ Sicilian,” 
On the 10th and 11th DECEMBER, 1906. 


CATALOGUES illustrated with 12 plates, 4/-; without plates free on 
application to the AUCTIONEERS: 


BRUDER' EGGER, VIENNA, I. OPERNRING 7. 
VIII. 
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SILVERWARE FAVRILE GLASS 


‘TIFFANY & Co. 
Jewellers 
peace 22a; Recent ot. 
London, W. 


PARIS NEW YORK 


1X. 
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FINEST COINS 


SPINK & SON Ltd. 


17 & 18 Piccadilly 
LONDON, W. 


JAMES |, FIFTEEN SHILLING PiECE, £17 10s. 


METAPONTUM~STATER, £25, FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


PILGRIM FATHERS’ PINE-~TREE SHILLING, ‘5Os. JAMES |. THIRTY SHILLING PIECE, £13. 


Collectors and others are invited to write oriicall for a free sample copy of the MONTHLY NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR. Vol. XV. begins this 
month. Subscription 2/6 pergannum, post free. 


EXTRA NUMBER OF “THE CONNOISSEUR.” 


The Life @ Works of GEORGE MORLAND 


And ai :: 3: 
complete Catalogue 
of . the . Published 


:: Engravings. :: 


Containing nearly 
100 Illustrations in 
Colour and Mono: 


chrome, 


St. James’s Park. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS NETT. 


DADA zo 
NOW ON SALE at all Booksellers, Newsagents, or the PUBLISHERS, 


Carmelite House, E.C. 
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Turkey Carpets 


owe their reputation to 


CARDINAL & 
.. HARFORD .. 


Reproductions of the beautiful designs 


and colourings of Carpets sold by this 
... Firm 100 years ago ... 


108 to 110, High Holborn, 
—— LONDON == 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. sob 13 Meee! 


ROBERSONS 


The new Showroom for Silks, Wallpapers, Old 

English Woodblock Chintzes, Embroideries, 

etc., has now been opened, and inspection of 
this very exceptional collection is invited. 


Reproduction of an old Model in “Crimson Silk Velvet.” 


Telephone No. 1966 Victoria. 


20, Motcomb St., Belgrave Sq.,S.W. 


Hoe SEEEEEESESES EEE LELESELELELELEN 
oe 
: THE MOST SENSIBLE 


i XMAS or NEW YEAR 
: =——GIFT— 


+ One that will be appreciated by 
young and old alike. 


Kodak Photography 


is so simple that anybody can make 
successful pictures after half-an-hour’s 
study of the Kodak Manual. 


Bear in mind that 


No Dark Room is Required, 


loading and changing, developing and 
printing being done in daylight. 


KODAK HAMPERS 


containing a Complete Photographic 
Outfit can be purchased at from 2ls. 


FESS SSS FS FFSFSSSES SS FFF SF ES SF SSS SSFSS FSFE SESE SSF SEES SESS EFSF SSS SP FSS SSSA F SSI FSOPSEFSS SSO SS 


“THE KODAK IN WINTER,” 
sent free, gives full details. 


Kodak, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, 


London, E.C.; 96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan 

Street, Glasgow ; 59, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60, Cheapside, 

E.C,; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 
40, Strand, London, W.C.; and all Dealers. 


SFFSFFFSSFFSSF FSF F FSS FSSFFSFFFSS 
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Je Gon VICKERY -S 
New Goods for 


——XMAS 
are now on view. 
wh 


C. VICKERY, 


Gold, Silver, & Leather Goods 


Manufacturer to H.M. the King and H.M. the Queen, 
179, 181, 183, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Inspection cordially | 
invited. 


Vickery’s Green Crushed Morocco or Dark Crushed Pigskin Writing Set, hand tooled in Gold, only £19 complete. 


DRUCE & Co., 58, 59, 68 & 69, Baker St. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEYPIECGES 


in stock at 


Reasonable Prices. 
AN ANTIQUE CARVED WOOD 


CHIMNEYPIECE. | EAT R 


Unrivalled Collection 
reuOU bes 
Genuine Antiques 
and Reproductions. 


DRUCE &Co. 


December, 1906.— No. Ixiv. 


Inspection Invited, 


XII. 
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XVilth CENTURY FIRE GRATES. 


array 


: For distinctiveness in design and beauty of finish, “Carron” 18th Century Design Firegrates are considered! the 
finest extant. Many of the designs are creations of eminent artists engaged at Carron over a century ago, when 
art in iron received such high expression, and attention to detail was the aim of every artist and craftsman. 
Supplied in various styles and sizes to harmonize with any scheme of room decoration. 


Write for No. 212XVIIIth Century Catalogue and address of nearest Merchant stocking ‘‘ Carron’’ Manufactures. 


All Architects and Builders specify, and Ironmongers and Hardware Merchants supply, 
‘Carron’? Manufactures, when requested to do so, 


“ARRON (COMPANY “stirtingsnire 


ROYAL CHARTER 1776 


OTHER *“CARRON” SPECIALITIES :—Cooking Ranges; Baths ; Lavatories ; Heating Stoves for Gas, Coal, Coke, 
and Electricity; Stable, Cowhouse, and Piggery fittings ; Cooking Apparatus for Gas, Steam, and Coal ; Garden Seats, 


Tables, Rollers, etc. 


SHOWROOMS IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. 
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G. H. MORTON & SON L® 


77 679° BOLD STREET =e 
LIVERPOOL 7 > F 


32 + FISHERGATE 
PRESTON 
DECORATORS 


CABINET MAKERS 
UPHOLSTERERS 


leproductions Of Antique Furniture 


° 
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ESTABLISHED « 1849 For Sale.—About 350 ft. super Oak 


Panelling from an Old Lancashire Hall 


[Estimates and Designs Submitted 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ NULLIFIED, LONDON.” Telephone: 4424 Gerrarp, 
GLENDINING & Co. =: 
o v 


7, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
= m7 AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS OF 
COIN COLLECTIONS. MEDAL COLLECTIONS. POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTIONS. 
OLD CHINA. ENGRAVINGS. ANTIQUE PROPERTY OF ALL KINDS. 


WEEKLY AUCTION SALES of COINS and MEDALS, ORIENTAL, 
FINE ART, VIOLINS, and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
Sales by private treaty promptly arranged. 


OLD OAK PANELLING 


MANTEL-PIECES = ADAPTED 
AND FIRE GRATES FITTED, 
FINE SPECIMENS Old Oak Panelled Rooms 


Now on View. 


—__ 

Id Oak _ and Mahogany Doors, Doorways, Balustrading, and Carvings. 
UNUSUALLY FINE OLD GEORGIAN pins. papas Room with heavy carved mouldings 11 ft. high, 
finished with an important Carved Frieze, all in its Original Condition and can easily be adapted. 


OLD ENGLISH WOODWORK. 


= Se ee SES EEE 
SEVERAL FINE OAK COLUMNS, PILASTERS AND TRUSSES NOW ON HAND. 
Old Adams Chimneypieces, from o5s.; Fine old carved wood 
Georgian Chimneypieces, from £12 108.; afew others from £8155. 


OAK FLOORING, INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


BENJAMIN’S New Galleries, 


Old St. George's Hall, 76, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


oO 


Now on hand, a quantity of Simple 
Oak Panelling. 
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For 


Antique Silver Christmas presente 


A Magnificent 
Collection of 
Antique Silver of 
the XVII. and 
XVIII. Century 
Period 


Inspection Invited 


No Importunity 
to Purchase 


All Goods marked 
in Plain Figures 
at Moderate 
Prices, 


A James II. Porringer and Cover, 1685 A Commonwealth Cup, 1650 
THE... 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 


(With which is Incorporated the Goldsmiths Alliance—A, B. Savory, Ltd.—late of Cornhill) LED; 


Argecieerams’,y 112 & 110, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 37seheneX3: 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD G SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1760. 


COVER DISH AND DISH. SOUP TUREEN, SALAD AND PLATE. 
The Original Firm are now producing hand painted replicas of the 


“OLD WEDGWOOD” DINNER SET, “VINE PATTERN,” 
which appears in the original sketch book as No. 1, and was probably designed by FLAXMAN. 


PRICES. Can be supplied 
54 pieces - £6 0 0 only through your 
70 a5 = £815 6 
Win eee = £1500 Dealer. 


SAUCE BOAT AND STAND. 


XV. 


The Connoisseur 


London Addresses: of ley : 
158 to 162, Oxford Street, W. a / /p2 SO DAS 
2, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 


220, Regent Street, W. 


< 
INK 


= iy 


A 


\ 


“CHIPPENDALE” TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE. 


Prince's Plate. Sterling Silver, | Tea Urn, 1 quart. Colles Pex. 1 chek oe e es br a6 ta 
Coffee Pot, 1} pint, £5 0.0 £0 10 0 Prince's Plate. Sterling Silver. T otlee a 1 pant, a is o 6 10 0 
as i ak 3s pee 4 A : pe rena te ett Basin - 1 17 6 2 10 0 
ranch oe a ; if rs : + °o 24-inch Tea Tray. Cream Jug i 15 4@ 2 0 0 
eta ace Prince's Plate. Sterling Silver. —_—_—— es 

£14 10 0 £25 5 0 | £13 15 O £44 0 0 £11 60 £17 15 0 
———— ees 

s a 


—— LIMITED, ——— 


23 and 24, STONEGATE, YORK. 


Wood & DWemmons 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS (G. E. HEMMONS) 


One Guinea Easy Chair in Velvet 
52 


52 Ready in 


ad Rose Colour, 
Re y Old Gold, and 
OUR OWN in Figured 
MAKE Velvets. 
Extraordinary 
Value, 


Strong Castors 
and 
Best Springs. 


MAS ue Aue "ari 


Orders 
Executed in 


Fine Old Italian Carved Wood and Gilt Casoni. 6 ft. 6 ins. long, 
3 ft. 3 ins. high. Price $65. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, CHINA, 
SILVER, AND WORKS OF ART. 


Strict 
Rotation, 


We send these Chairs to all 
parts of the Kingdom, and 
sell a large number for 
Wedding & other Presents. 


Canyic c's tbouse, 
v Nebo Street, Bristol 


Cabinet Makers and Buyers and Sellers of Antique Furniture. 


Large and 
Comfortable, 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


Branch:—I0, Royal Parade, Harrogate. 
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HARLES W. SWANSON 


CHARLOTTE HOUSE 
CHARLOTTE SQ. EDINBURGH 


DESIGNER FURNISHER 
DECORATOR 


ENTIRE SCHEMES CARRIED 
OUT UNDER PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION 


Stone Chimneypiece, 

Figures in Terra Cotta, 

attributed to 
Flaxman. 


INSPECTION OF FITTED 
ROOMS INVITED 


Opening size, 
4 ft. 4in. wide, 
4 ft. 2in. high. 


DESIGNS & ESTIMATES FREE 


JOHN WATSON, | STORY é TRIGGS 


A nnouncemen t. We have secured, on most advantageous 


terms, a Manufacturer's Stock of House 
Furnishings, together with a Collector's Stock of Genuine Antique Furni- 


8, New Oxford St., W.C. 
ture. This will be sold irrespective of its real value, to-day and following 


Telephone No. 6076 Gerrard. Established 1857, at same address. days, until the whole is disposed of, 


Mahogany Arm Chairs, 
with drop-in Seats, 
covered in horsehair. 
Chippendale seating in 
various shades. 


55s. each, 


Small Chairs, 
35s. each. 


A visit to our 
Showrooms will be 
well repaid by those 
requiring well-made 
Furniture at really 
most reasonable 


INEXPENSIVE PIECES OF OLD CHINA, 
PLATED GOODS, JEWELLERY AND 
eos neni eam gt 
Suitable for Xmas Presents. 152. Queen Victoria St., London, EC. 


XVI, 


The Connotsseur 
Old Fire Dogs and Grates, about 50 old iron Fire-bacKks, 16th, 17th century. 


Go pede al ve WE 


BAILEY’S ANTIQUE STORES, Seicavcca’.iccs: 7, High Street, Kensington 


CATALOGUE FREE. TELEPHONE—852 WESTERN. (Opposite the Royal Palace Hotel). 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 


HENRY WELLS, Temporary Change of Address | 


15 & 19, High St., Shrewsbury. res: 


mee || |? Connoisseur Gallery 
. ; ry LONDON 


Works: of: Art 


ARR 


All communications tntended for the 

Connoesseur Gallery should be aa- ) 

dressed until further notice to 
J. M. van Bugeme 
c/o Mr. J. Odell 


Bath House 
Tans a. SA 57/60, Holborn Viaduct 
V5 ROE EE PE © UL PRES Shy OTE Ng a London 
GENUINE AND RARE OLD CHINA, <i : : 

SILVER, # PRINTS, « FURNITURE Irom where business will be con- 

WORKS OF ART. ducted as before 

ARS 
ENQUIRIES AND INSPECTION INVITED, La a 
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The Connoisseur 


ELKINGTON & CO., Ltd. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SILVERSMITHS TO H.M. THE KING. 


77] 


g 
A few rare 
Specimens Fine 
of Antiquel Examples 
Silver-in One of pair of old Irish Cups, of any 
cack. are by Bartholomew Mosse, 1735. Period 
Also a bought. 
Collection” of , 
Inexpensive 3 miei 
Pieces. An old Sheffield Potato Ring, 


Guaranteed genuine. 


Fine old Cup, London Hail Mark 1770, 


Once Ihe property of Mark Lemon 
& engraved will bis initials, in fine condition 


fof A care old William & Mary Porringgr. 2) 
London Hall Mark 1697. 


a2. Regent Street, W., & 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 
BIRMINGHAM: LIVERPOOL : GLASGOW: MANCHESTER: NEWCASTLE: Canadian Agents: , : 
Newhall Street. Lord Street. St. Vincent Street. St. Ann’s Square. Northumberland Street. A. T. WILEY: & CO: 


S. N. NYBURG « C* 


Have on View a very Fine Collection of 


Antiques, Snuff-boxes, Watches, Miniatures, Flacons and Etuis. 


Furniture, Before deciding on your Xmas or New English, 
Bronzes, Year’s Gifts, visit these Galleries, where French and 
Blake, you will find a selection of German 
Jewels, b of the 
a Unique and Recherche Biblots 5th, 16, 
Pictures, 17th, 18th 
Engravings, suitable for that purpose at reasonable and 19th 
“Bric. Brac. | prices, from £1 to £1,000 Centuries. 
EE Es EE 


Connoisseurs are specially invited, and no one will be importuned to buy. 


5, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


The Connoisseur 


STONER A EVANS, Fine Art Galleries, 
3, King Street, St. James’ Sq,, London, s.w. 


% 


Old 
English 
Porcelain. 


we 


Telegrams : 
Talofa, 


London. 


bal eee | 
Telephone: 
6658 Gerrard. 


A FEW SPECIMENS OF 


Antique Clocks 


for 


Christmas Presents 


A Large and Choice gd gd ag 
Collection of Antique gd Ja 
Clocks of the reigns of Jd a 
Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. 


Inspection invited. 
No Importunity to Purchase. 


-_ 
ALL GOODS MARKED 
IN PLAIN FIGURES AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


TRE aa 
e © 

Goldsmiths & 

e e 
Silversmiths 
Company, Ltd., Specially fine Louis XVI. Ormolu and White Marble 

Clock, with very fine Ormolu figures each side of 
112 g 110 REGENT STREET LONDON W the Clock, mounted on Marble and Ormolu 
, J , s 


base. Showing day of month. 
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The Connotsseur 


DUVEEN 


LONDON 


AND 


NEW YORK 


The Connoisseur 


W. H. PECKITT, JOHN DAVIS & SONS, 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES, 


203 & 204, Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


DEALER IN 


aa SS SLL LLL LLL LLG Keke 


Telephone: 
3204 
Gerrard. 

oe 
Price List 
Sree on 
application. 


oe 


A Genuine Old Sheraton Side Table in the original 


STAMPS condition, 6 ft. 6 ins. long. 
AND 
z : SCTIONS y Also in Stock, Old Sheraton Sideboards, from £10 10 0. 
ss =a COLLECTIONS / 
a ~URCHASED. 
— PURCHASEI oe 
') A Large and Choice Stock, ranging from CURRENT \ 
ISSUES to the GREATEST RARITIES, always on view. Genuine Sets of Chippendale Chava. 
Inspection invited. 1, ' 
Monthly List of Bargains and Special Offers will be forwarded Fine Old English Mahogany Wardrobes. 
Post Free on application. 


‘Ni, STRAND, LONDON. : aad 


Inspection Invited, Catalogues on application. 


One of the OR AAAL CAA AALALC AAA) 
largest 
collections 


icicle Bartholomew @ Fletcher 


Antique 


Furniture 217-218, Tottenham Court Rd. 


in the 


Country. LONDON, W. 
# 


Every piece 

sold under 

strict 

guarantee 
of age. 


El . 


Over fifty 
showrooms 
arranged and 
decorated in 


5 ft. 6ins. Fine Spanish Mahogany 


a, chronological Inlaid Bow Front Sideboard. 
sequence. £16 16 0 
AN OAK JACOBEAN COURT CUPBOARD with curious painte d 
decoration in the panels and interesting wre Cus ot iron hing 5, A rare 
type in the original condition, e¢rca 165 Height 5 it. 1 ins., 
Width 4 ft, 9 ins, Price e £21, 
: 
F. W. Phillips, —“cscror Hitchin. 
Forty minutes from King’s Cross, G.N. Rly , London. ORAM ALAA AAALAACA A A PLDI IAA IIIA OAM A 
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7. 


The 


Oe 
J ‘S'‘HENRYS 
WOODEN’ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ‘FITTINGS 

Ww — eee! 


The most humin- 


Artistic ation yet 
orm of ; conceived 


287 ~291 22 Sst 
OLD-STREET JAMES §T 
LONDON PALL MALL 
CC SW 


J-SHENRY<’ 


Connoisseur 


GPILLMAN’S 


From Newcastle Street, Strand. 


101 & 102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


A Fine old Iron-bound Coffer. 
BB 
Several Sets Genuine Chippendale Chairs. 
Old Oak Coffers. 4% %#% Grandfather Clocks. 
Fine Bureaux. Chippendale Mirrors. 
Antique Persian Rugs G Oriental Carpets. 
Telephone 4276 GERRARD. 


eset. G HUNTER, 
Belfast, 
Ireland, 


Have always on sale 


GENUINE 
EXAMPLES 


of ——_——_- 


ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
& CHINA. 


This genuine old English 
Carved Oak Cabinet, 
price £12 12 0. 


FENTON & SONS, 


11, New Oxford Street, 
LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1880), 


AVE a Large Collection of 
OLD ENGLIsH & FOREIGN 


Arms § Armour, 


Antique China, Furniture, 
Metal-Work, Carved Oak, 
Curiosities and Antiquities 
of all kinds. 


Near Mudie’s Lit d 
, New Oxford Street pew ptasenn. 


cy on ESN 


eer 
eaeebaaeea OS TRtERHES HR he 


Old Georgian & Adams Old Georgian and Adams 
Grates Carved Wood Chimney 
Old Carved Marble pieces, 
Chimneypieces, from £15 from/£12 10s. 


Fraser Walker G Co. 


FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
82, George Street, Edinburgh 
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HENRY GRAVES @ (o., Ltd., 


6, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Founded 1752. Publishers to His Majesty. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


'¢ AHE Directors have much pleasure in announcing that in order to bring within easy means of all 


lovers of fine Etchings and Engravings the opportunity of acquiring the best black and white 
reproductions that money, skill and foresight can command, they have decided to adopt the 
progressive payment system. 

That. the collection of Fine Proof Engravings, as distinct from ordinary print copies, 1s, and has 
been, not only a source of pleasure but a profitable investment to those with the ready means of 
indulging in such luxuries, is evident by the extraordinary high prices that are paid for fine examples 
of Proof Engravings. This applies to both modern and old engravings, some of the former reaching 
premiums of 100 to 800 per cent. within a year or two after their publication. 

Endless instances in the experience of this House—which extends over 154 years—could be 
quoted, but a few modern examples will suffice for the purpose of illustration. 


Title Published at kr Title Published at ed 

bL x. d. L Gu, te & x. d £ s. @ 

Lady Castlereagh ... Sate i, OC OLLO 31 10.08 Lady Hamilton when young ee Le ME 1212 0 
Lady Hamilton as Bacchante, plain 6 6 0 30 0 O Lady Blessington ... Lae »s 1 '21 6 40 0 0 
Lady Hamilton as Bacchante, Nature ase oes LAS 40 0 0 
printed in colour es Spel PA) 50 0 0 Master Lambton _... = —s ote 0) 12050 7S 
Stafford Children, plain... ok youu 1S 00 Lady Lyndhurst iO me 20 0 0 
50 only printed in colour... 12 12 0 25) O50 Miss Croker ... api aoe a belies 40 0 0 
Duchess of Devonshire... 3 GL G= 0 150 0 Lady Grey and Children ... ace &) 480 4976020 Fae 


And these could be multiplied many times over. 
Those desirous of acquiring the publications of this Firm upon terms of payment whiche bring 
them within the reach of all are invited to refer to the special order form on page XIII. 


“The Cries of London.” 


HE Directors of Henry Graves & Co., Ltd., have the honour of submitting for the consideration of 
connoisseurs and collectors of Fine Engravings the accompanying Prospectus of the ‘13 Cries 
of London,” after F. Wheatley, R.A., engraved (for the first time in Mezzotint) by the well- 
known Engraver, Thos. G. Appleton, who has been employed on their production for several years. 

The ever growing popularity of this Series of charming subjects pourtraying the life of the “ petits 
Marchands de Londres” may be gauged by the prices paid by collectors for the original sets in 
stipple, engraved by Vendramini & Schiavonetti, of the above series. 

hose printed in colour with full margin, in perfect condition, have brought nearly four figures at auction; 
the plain proofs in monochrome have also risen to a price beyond the dreams of the original publishers. 

This edition will be strictly limited to 250 sets of Artists’ Proofs in black, and 250 sets printed 
. ~lane dinnar fon. iL.)  ——  — ————S—— ee 
in colour, direct from the engraved plates, in the 18th Century manner, after which the whole 
of the set of plates will be destroyed. 


Although the edition cannot be issued for some months yet, it has been decided to at once open 
the subscription list, with the object of endeavouring to sell out the whole edition to subscribers before 
publication—thus creating a premium in favour of Subscribers immediately after the date of publication. 
_ Having regard to the increasing popularity of the subjects, the well-known reputation of the 
Engraver, Mr. T. G. Appleton, and the great success of our recent publications in colour, many of 
which have gone to premiums ranging from 100 to 800% above their published prices, the Directors 
believe they will be able to accomplish their object with this the most important edition issued by 
any English Fine Art Publishing House at one time. 


The revival of colour printing has been made our special study, and at the St. Louis Exposition 
we had the honour of being awarded the Grand Prize for this branch of our exhibit. 


No other such honour was obtained by any other Fine Art Publishers, either British or Foreign. 


a pronounced success by 
the whole world. Such an 


The Directors therefore ask you to assist them in making this edition 
subscribing early—remembering there can only be 250 sets of each for 


opportunity cannot occur again. See next pag 
See SS See > eee age. 
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Kindly read our 
Important 
Announcement 
before putting 


aside this issue. 


ORANGES. 


These subjects 
have taken years 
of Mr. Appleton’s 
time and skill to 
produce, at great 

cost to the 


Publishers. 


MACKEREL. 


As a speculation 
they are worthy 
of every 


consideration. 


See next page. 


MATCHES. 


PRIMROSES, 


Kindly remember 
there are a large 
number of Sets 
already ordered, 
and the list will 
assuredly be 


speedily filled - up. 


XXV. 


This Series can 
be acquired on 
terms to meet 
the convenience 
of all lovers of 
Fine Engravings. 


See Order Form. 


NEW LOVE SONGS, MILK BELOW, MAIDS. 


**Connoisseur ” We confidently 


Readers should predict a record 
not pass this in selling this 
offer without Series out before 


thought. publication. 


GINGERBREAD, 


These subjects 
have never 
before been 

produced 

in Mezzotint, 

and are 
strictly limited 
and 


plates destroyed. 


See next page. 
pee celal MNEs. STRAWBERRIES. XXVI. 


The most 
important Fine 
Art Publication 
issued within the 


last 100 years. 


KNIVES TO GRIND. 


re —= pes 7 A 
Winners of Three Winners of the 


Gold Medals, Grand Prize, 


St. Louis. St. Louis: 


TURNIPS AND CARROTS. 


“CONNOISSEUR”’ SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 0» te statment System. 


Messrs. HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6, Pall Mall, S.W. 


- plain* ‘ a 
I hereby agree to purchase One Set Pedal! the ‘‘THIRTEEN CRIES OF 


Lonpon,” engraved by Thomas G. Appleton, and herein enclose my cheque for One 


Pound to secure same. 
I also covenant to pay the balance of £30 10s. Od. upon the delivery of the 


completed work, by payments of £1 per month from date of delivery. 


NOES, We ee Sak RIE egies 


Date 1906. Be ee or ee, dee Senet See 


%* STRIKE OUT SET NOT REQUIRED. 
XXVII. 


The 


Connotsseur 


38, HANWAY STREET, ... .- 


HENRY WSN KOERT, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Specialist in the 
RESTORING 
of OLD and 


VALUABLE 
CHINA, 
ENAMELS, Ge. 


W. H. HORTON, Seis? 27, Railway Street, ALTRINCHAM, 


Has a set of 4 high-backed Carved Oak Chairs, Oak Gate 
Tables, Oak Chests, Jacobean Chest of Drawers, Oak Settles, 


Pewter, Brass, and Copper goods. Prices on application. 


NTIQUE FURNITURE for the Home. 
Price List of genuine old Bureaux, Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Dressers, Quaint Tables and 
Settles from JAMES W. PartripGE, The Bank, 
Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 


fe BU RR 5, Silver St., BEDFORD, 7 ir. from London 
° 9 Old Furniture, China, Sheffield Plate, Gc. 
A Chippendale Mahogany Serpentine Chest of Drawers, with slide, fine 
frets on corners and original handles, £17 10s. A ditto ditto Stool, 
finely carved knees, £15 Photographs on application. 


F. JONES, Old Stuart Needlework from 


the Right Hon. the Viscountess 
1, Tavistock St., 


Wolseley’s Collection. 
a5 CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


BEDFORD. SENT ON APPLICATION, 

CENUINE ANTIQUES Rare Queen Anne Cabinet, inlaid rosewood, 
® walnut, ivory, etc, Fine Pastel Portrait by 

F, Cotes, R.A., 1752, ‘‘ The Countess Clanbrassil.” Pair very fine Spode Vases, 24 in. 


high, Many otherinteresting Antiques, 


W. J. M’COY & SONS, Ltd., Antique Dealers, BELFAST. 
SINCLAIR’S ANTIQUE GALLERY, 18, Castle Lane, BELFAST, 


is the most reliable esti ‘busine nt in Ireland for 
Genuine Antiques at a Reasonable Price. 


Special this Month.—Lovely o!d Crown Derby Tea and Coffee Service, very richly 
decorated in blue, crimson, green and gold, comprising 12 tea cups, 12 saucers, 12 coffee 


cans, 12 small plates (most unusual), 2 bread plates, 2 cake dishes, teapot, cover and stand, 
cream jug and bowl, every piece marked rare 1780 mark, absolutely guaranteed, price £45 


BRASS Reproductions of Antique Fenders, Lanterns, 
<nockers 5p Cw Re VY rae rs 


Knockers, Handles, &c. > for Lists, 


LONGMORE, BIRD & Co., Mary Ann St., Birmingham. 
OLD TAPESTRY. 5 i ae rab shaken Brest Deine sate ; arietelone 


Fruit, Three fine full-length Figures in |.andscape, Animals, Birds, &c.; also a long 

narrow Landscape Panel, 8 by 24 ft., £52 108. ‘Iwo fine Old Needlework Pictures 

Young Lady playing Spinet, £4 108,; Pretty Lady with Wheatsheaf, £4 10s, Old 

China. Soft Paste Lowestoft, Bristol, Plymouth, Famille Verte, Oriental, Old Silver, 
Furniture, &c, No Reproductions sold, 


J. P. WAY, Antique Art Gallery, Park St., BRISTOL. 


ANTED, scarce silver tokens. Good price. Bowles, 
Solicitor, Clifton, Bristol. 


~ 


“Ye Lovers of Antiques.’’ 


All who are in search of Old Carved Oak Chests, Dressers anc 
Shelves, Gate Tables, Grandfather Clocks, Chests upon Chests, 
Chippendale Chairs, Sheraton Sideboards, Old Brass Tenders 
and Old Pewter, at Country Prices, should write or go to 


W. A. TOWNSEND, Antique Dealer, BROMSGROVE. 


For Old Oak Chests and Dressers, Chippendale Chairs, 
Coloured Prints, Bucks. Lace and Bobbins, 
China and Glass, apply— 


E. H. Laurence, York House, Buckingham. 
ANTIWORM,, price 2/6—Bares, Cahir, Tipp. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


The Town of the old Crooked Spire. C. Fell 
has the finest selection of ., on 


ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNITURE 
in the District. 


C. FELL, 
Corporation St... CHESTERFIELD. 
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PATRONIZED 
by all the 
LEADING 
HOUSES 

in 
THE TRADE. 


ant a 
7. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE BUSINESS FOR DISPOSAL, central part of Chelten- 


ham, Fine old Jacobean Chest, £10; Genuine Bureaux and Cabinets, 
Chippendale and other Furniture; Genuine old Square and Crescent 
marked Worcester China; conchae ns in Bristol, Spode and other China. 


A. BRYAN, 3, North Street, CHELTENHAM. 


OLD PRINTS & ENGRAVINGS FRAMED 
in the correct style. Also Black and Gilt Glasses 
for Old Prints from 9d. each, carriage paid. 
We make a prominent speciality of this class of work. 
Samples and prices free to Antique Dealers. 


THE VITROGRAPHIC Co., 


Gilders on Glass, CHELTENHAM. 


Try W. R. SIMKIN, Antique Collector, COLCHESTER 
For GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, 
ote PRINTS, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 


An accumulation of Twenty-seven years. 


GEO. LUXTON & SONS, 
GENUINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


FINE FURNITURE RESTORED. 
Duke St. and Church St., Cullompton, Devon. 


Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and Adams Furniture; Old 
Waterford and Cork Glass, Old Irish Silver, Old Sheffield Plate ; 
Engravings, Mezzotints. Enquiries solicited. Trade supplied. 
— 


DON BURSTEIN, 5, St. Stephen’s Green N., DUBLIN. 


E. STEWART, Antiquarian Dealer, 33, Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Pictures in Stock :— Mary Queen of Scots’ escape from Loch Leven Castle, by 
David Allan; Large and important Painting on Panel, by Simon de Vlieger, signed anc 
dated ;: also Portraits by Allan Ramsay, Raeburn, Romney, and other masters. 
XVth Century Wood Carvings, and a large and vaned stock of Bric-A-Brac, 
Vil Paintings carefully Cleaned and Restored. 


OLD SHERATON SIDEBOARD, 5 [t., £10 10s. SHIELD es” —_—_ 
(six and one), £18 18s. F rench Chi airs, Louis XIV., XV., 
Photos on application. 
R. ANDERSON, 7, Drumsheugh Place, EDINBURGH. 


R, ANDERSON THOS. B, FOWLER 


“es ° 99, China Vases, cost 170 guineas, 

Mary Queen of Scots Bonnet Box"; height 5 7 Antique Chairs 
Corner Cupboards, Sherate on & Gilt Tables, Tappit Hens, Old ¢ hina, sawn nur, Sheffield 
Plate, Diamond Jewellery, Grandfather Clocks, Old Paintings, Engravings, Violins, Oak 
Hall Ti able, Napery Press, Antique Silver Spoons, etc. Also variety other Goods, 


Hunter's Old Curiosity Shop, ,..228:A"s¥'e, Steet... Glasgow. 
EB. FOUNTAINE-BRODIE, oo. Mh 88, LONDON, aid 28, RENEREW 


STREET, CHARING CROSS, GLASGOW, Collector of Antique Furniture, China, 
Pewter, Brass, Je wellery, and Lace, Sfectadities >—Set of six genuine Queen rie! 
Chairs. Very fine J: acobean Dresse r, Rare Elizabethan Table. William and Mary 

English Marqueterie Chest of Drawers, Queen Anne Oak Chest upon Chest, _ Small 
Oak Settle, Chippendale and Sheraton Fire Screens, _ Fine Sheraton Settee, Empire 
Curio Tables, A lange selection of Pieces suitable for Xmas, New Year, Wedding and 
Birthday Presents, 


FOR SALE & WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 


Old English China s Earthenware 
Weite THOMAS CUMMING, Aptigne Furniture and 
23, Lynedoch Street, GLASGOW. 


Chippendale Napery Press, Mahogany (illustrated in his book), from Dunvegan Castle, 

lattice carved doors, fluted frieze and dentilled moulding, £10; perfectly genuine. 
Queen Anne Bureau Bookes ise, Walnut, beautifully fittec inte rior, glass doors, lined 
sik quilt, original price, £29. Old German Inlaid Dow ry Chest, on feet, 4 ft. 6 in, 
wide by 2 ft, 3 in, deep, 2 ft, 6 in. high, raised panels, £13. 


Andrew Saddler, 347, Byers Road, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
et Aen nN 


JACOBEAN BUFFET for Sale. 
Fine Old Panelled Oak, sacrifice £18; also long 
Old Oak Table, with under rails, good condition, £8. 


PARKHURST, FURNITURE DEALER, 


Opposite Station, 


Haywards Heath, SUSSEX. 


38 miles, Brighton Main Line. 
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The 


Winter Soups 


] 
} 
Cold weather calls for 
tich thick warmth- 
giving Soups. 
Do not use ordinary 
flour as thickening, it 
makes “pasty” soups. 


] 
t 
i 
§ 
t 
Use instead 
Brown® Polson’s | 
‘Patent’ Corn Flour 
j 

{ 

f 

{ 

4 

we 


and you will get that 
tound smooth consist- 
ency and delicacy of 
flavour which mark 
really good thick soups. 
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Connoisseur 


GIFTS. 


Select an article of. . 
Utility, Prettiness, Durability, 
and thorough satisfaction. 


That’s a way of saying select a 


7 SWAN” 


The Best Fountain Pen. 


Post early for the Colonies 
and Abroad. 


List of Dates and Catalogues post free. 


Every Hand Suited, 
Of all Stationers and Jewellers. 


10/6, 16/6, and 25/- 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
f 8 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


tches » 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95, Regent St., W. ; 
3, Exchange St., Wiarionieatex’ and at Paris, 
Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


Polishing 
a Pleasure 


286 STEPHENSONS’— 
Furniture Cream and 


Floor Polish 


Unexcelled for polishing and preserving 


all classes of Polished Woodwork, 
Parquet and Stained Floors, &c,, &c. 


Specially recommended for use 


on Antique Furniture 


Free samples on receipt of application, 


naming this paper 
AAA 


Stephenson Bros. Ltd 


BRADFORD 
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INVALID CHAIR, made by J. Heath, Bath, good con- 
dition. Cheap, £7 Ios, 

G. A. QUAIL, 102, Warwick Street, Leamington Spa. 

eR A OO 


WANTED! 


Fine Old 
Glass Pictures 


(not Religious subjects) 


AA SR 


THOMAS EDWARDS 
3, Crown Place, Harrogate 


OLD CHINA.—Fine pieces of Worcester, Derby, Spode, Salopian, 
Oriental, and Leeds, from 5/= to 3Q/= each. Fine Shield Toilet Glass, in 
original condition, 5Q0/«, Fine Torioiseshe!! Tea Caddy, 30/-, Baxter 
Oil Prints, nne copies always in stock 


C. L. PICKARD, 15, Woodhouse Lane, LEEDS. 


Pedestal Sideboard, inlaid, formerly property of Duchess, £14. 
Armchair, Chippendale, mahogany, fret back, £5. Card Table, fret 
corners, moulded legs, £4. Dessert Service (part of), richly decorated 
in gilt, colours, and views, ten pieces, £6. 


MRS. EVERITT, 12, STEEP HILL, LINCOLN. 
SAVAGE WEAPONS AND CURIOSITIES 


from all parts of the world. Spears, Daggers, Jujus, Fetish 
Pieces, Brass-ware, Dresses, Pottery, Horns. Particulars 


JAMES C. CROSS, 81, Hanover Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Wanted.— AGENTS for the wholesale market in choice 
Water-colour Drawings and Oil Paintings. 
Cross & PHILLIPS, Old Liver Galleries, 
50 & 52, Church Street, Liverpool. 


J. JOSEPH, 54, Tithebarn St., LIVERPOOL 


FOR (Near to Exchange Station), 


Antique Furniture Serpentine and Bow Front Sideboards, Bureau 


Bookcases, Clocks, China, Sporting Prints. 


Old Engravings & Paintings Framed & Restored. 
ERNEST ALDEN, 30, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 


THOMAS CUBITT, 283. Fulham Road, s.W. 


GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, 

(OF NORWICH) CHINA, PRINTS. .*. .*. .°. 

Speciality :—A choice collection of Old English Boxes, adapted and fitted for 
Bridge, from 17/6 to 45/-, Write or call 


COURTNEY DUCKETT, 108-9-10, Crawford St., Baker St., W. 
Antique Furniture, China, Old Brass, etc. 

Special Bargains this Month.—A fine eight-day Chippendale Grand ‘ather Clock, 
brass and silver dial, by Major, Scholfield, £20, A fine old English Grandfather Clock, 
lrass and silver dial, Walnut case, by Thomas Shindle, Canterbury, £15 1s. 

SPECIAL REDUCTIONS ‘YO LADIES INTERESTED IN BAZAARS, 


H. W. GODFREY, . viccsiiis"civss. 


Silversmith, Jeweller, and Bullion Dealer, 
25, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Dealer in Second-hand and Ant'que Jewellery and Plate, Precious Stones, Coins 

and Medals, Fine Art Work, Antique Enamels, Miniatures, Old Paste Jewellery 

and Curiosities. N.B,—Jewellery and Plate repairing and mounting in all branches 
practically and artistically accomplished, 


JAMES H. HOWARD, 


95, Praed Street, LONDON, W. 


Old and Modern Pictures, 
X Water-colours, Furniture, # 
and China PURCHASED. 


_ JOSEPH LEGER, Picture Dealer, 207, Shaftesbury Avenue 

SPECIALI ry THIS MONTH :— (British Museum Tube) 
W. J. Miiller, important work; Philip de Loutherbourg, R.A., two very fine 

engraved sporting pictures, “ny picture o n afsreial. ‘ ; 


Telephone : 
3847 Central. 
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OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. 


HYAM & Co., 158, Brompton Road, 
South Kensington, LONDON. 


To Provincial Dealers. Antiques at Reasonable Prices. 
E. A. JOHNSON, 8, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


A good stock of Genuine Old English China, Pottery, Chinese 
Porcelain, Old Cut and Engraved Glass, Furniture, Sheffield 
Plate, etc. Telephone 2167 Holborn. Trade Solicited. 


CURIOSITIES, ctoman, 77, Brixton Hill, London. 


Do you want a Grandfather? 


We hold a large stock in great variety. 


ARTHUR JUPP & Co., 35, Red Lion St., Holborn. 


Telephone gr2o Central. 


E. HARRISON, 47, Duke Street, 


Manchester Sa., W. (Close to Wallace Collection). 


WANTED. Genuine Old Hunting, Racing 
and Coaching Paintings and Engravings. 


TAMPS. Selections of all countries sent on approval 


Prices extremely moderate. Catalogue free. 


BRIDGER & Kay, 65, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 


I8, Brook St., 
W. E. Wood, Hanover Sa., W. 


Unigue Selection of Gems for Collectors. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Antique Furniture at Competitive Prices. 
Large and Varied Stock of Old English Furniture 


of the Oak, Walnut, and Mahogany Periods. 
Persian and Oriental Rugs, Silver, Brass Work, &c. 


J. TUCKER & SON, 27, 29, 31, Earl's Court Rd,, Kensington, W. 


OLD ENGRAVINGS always on sale. A fine col- 


lection, comprising Portraits, 
Miscellaneous Subjects, and Topographical Views of London 


and Counties. 
BAXTER PRINTS, etc. WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


by early English masters and various other art items. Catalogues Post Free. 


Wanted.—English Views and Portraits. 
CG. BEETHAM, The Vale, Broadstairs, KENT. 


julia I. Crowburst 


(Pupil of Madame Debdillemont-Chardon) 


MINIATURE PAINTING 


AT HER STUDIO: 
39A BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS W.C, 


F C Collier 16, Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C. 
. . ’ 


(One door at rear of Hope Bros.), 
“Tusk” Sratrion, Cuancery LANE. 
Small pieces of Old Oriental China; also English China and Pottery, 
suitable for Christmas Presents. 


MRS. EVERSHED, 59, South Molton St., W., weedieWork. 


Antique and Modern, Decorative and Ecclesiastical, Renovations under- 
taken, Work tastefully Mounted, Lessons given, Quaint Specimens of Old 
China, Pottery, and Bric-d-Brac on sale. 


Gives Lessons IN 


Early Staffordshire Figures G Pottery. Photos. 
FOUNTAINE-BRODIE, 26, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 


ANTIQUE DEALER, M 
Wm. M. DEARMAN, 26° sath Kine Sc, Manchester. 
Genuine Antiques for Christmas Presents. 
Three feet Old Oak Bureau with well slide, #5, Oak Settles, £2 and £3 each. A great 
variety of Old Brasses, Candlesticks from §s. per pair, odd ones es, each and upwards, 
Old Handles and Escutcheons, and Handle Pins or Bolts, Old Dutch Tiles, 23, each. 
Fiji and New Zealand Clubs, from gs, 6d, each, ‘Tortoiseshell Tea Caddy, beautifully 
marked and shape, ¢ 3, Old plain panelled Oak Chests, from £2 each, Corner Cup- 
boards, gos, to 4.3 each, A few sets of Old Brass Handles, and a general selection of 
Old Furniture, China, Coins, Fossilsand Curios, Massive Carved Oak Table, Elizabethan 
Bedstead, Carved Oak Staircase, &c. 
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Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 
Fine Art Auctioneers 47 Leicester Square, London 
These fine Galleries were specially Meticnen | 4 
and built for the proper display of # #4 # 


Pictures, Engravings, Antique Furniture, China, 
Works of Art and Antiquities generally 


Sales Daily throughout the season 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson are always pleased to advise clients as to the value of prorerty they wish to sell. Experienced 
Valuers call on receipt of letter or telegram t 8 8 Telephone No. 1561 Gerrard at 8 8 Established 1794 


Established 1857. Telephone: 1926 Central. 
—— Telegraph “ Leefreget,’’ London. 


ART METAL WORKERS. 
REPLICAS MADE OF THE ANTIQUE 


Bronzes and Old Silver repaired 


and the oxidized surface renewed. 


Old Sheffield Plate repaired. 


F. EWBANK LEEFE, 364, GOSWELL ROAD, E.C. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


EN2UIRY COUPON. ae 


Fa EE Sau BET AS GREE TA AES J EE Ee eee 


Reference No. 


LENE COE SE TS NE RR te OE ca EE Ee ; Ta a ee EP ee errr 


Subject of enquiry ......... Sh TE Re co 


N.B.-FOR PARTICULARS REGARDING THE USE OF THIS COUPON, SEE BACK. 
XXXI. 
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THE ANTIQUARY (cg. poorHJONE 


‘ 


Just Purchased from Booth Hall 


to Entrance Hall, 24 ft. by 7 ft., thickness of 
wall, with two panelled doors, the scantling: 
spanning therefrom to a massive beam opposite, 


ip M AN CH ESTE R. (built 1640) The contemporary oak framework 


a = — an 
= rg aes 


~ “Sufered Reconstruction of otf Tocobean ak. Farnenork 
tt en 9: BOOTH TALE 


MATHER'S = 


Millions of Garments Saved Yearly by using this Splendid 
Black Marking Fluid for Linen, Cotton, etc. , In bottles, 6d., 1/s, 
2/6 and 5/s, of all Chemists and Stationers. 


i W. MATHER, Ltd., Dyer St.,. MANCHESTER. 


‘== NIGRINE = 


4%: HOLLAND, The Removal Contractor 


(OF NOTTINGHAM) and Antique Dealer, 
OPPOSITE THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 


Established 1868. NOTTINGHAM, 


Telephone No. 272 Y. 


VERY LARGE STOCK OF —--— 
Antique Furniture, Sideboards, Bureaus, 
and Bookcases, Gents’ Wardrobes, Chairs, ; 
Old China, Clocks, etc. Trade Supplied. 
R. E. TREASURE, Crooked Lane, Preston. 
’ Tubs Hill, SEVENOAKS 
ST. BOTOLPH’S GALLERIES, 7°? S.antigue Dealers. 


A gevuine Old Engli+h Grandfather Striking Clock in Oak Case, £13. Cromwellian 
Bracket Clock, £5 108. Quantity of Blue & White Spode China (marked), various prices. 
30 minutes’ motor drive trom town through the most beautiful country, 


Telephone—t3 Sevenoaks. Manager—Mrs, BRITTER. 


The Clock Tower, 
m l th Finest 


SOUTHSEA. 
Selection of 


Antique Furniture 
in South of England. 


Fine Old Carved Oak Writing-Table, 12 gns. 


Photo on application 


WANTED.—Odd Ball and Claw Chairs ; Old Papier Maché 
and Brass Dutch or English Snuff Boxes; Dutch painted Glass 
Spirit Flasks with Pewter tops ; also Old Scotch Weapons. 


ARMSTRONG & SON, 39a & 162, High St., Stockton-on-Tees. 


, : 
LANCASNIRE + 


which is supported by four noble Jacobs 
ean Columns of 3 ft. girth; the beauty cf 
the old rolish is a special feature (see design 
for adaption). . 

Also the remarkable Stucco work which was 
constructed in the mansion at great cost, nearly 
a century ago, by Italian artists. It surrounds 
the reception room to a height of 5 ft., and is 
especially elaborate where forming the three 
doorways and fireplace. (Photos /urnished 
to prospective buyers.) ; 

The above lots are easily adaptable, being 
removed in their entirety (stucco is on panelling), 
owing to the demolition of Booth Hall, Lanca- 
shire. Oak flooring, &c., also for sale. Price of 
the lot, £175, or offers to separate invite4. 

Special display of Uniques Xmas Gifts 
(i0/- to 40/-) during De-ember at The 
Manchester “Mecca” of Connoisseurs, 


OIL PAINTING. 
with cottage, figure on horseback, and cattle. 
Morland. Size of painting, 38x 34. What offers? Address 


Landscape and Mountainous Subject, 
Signed by G. 


H. G. GROVES, "tie"Pancies. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ANTIQUE SILVER PLATE. 


Fine Collection just purchased, 


H. HARDCASTLE, 31, Stonegate, 


Send for list, post free. 


YORK. 


Old China, PEWTER, and Sheffield Plate, 
RESIST, Silver and Copper LUSTRE. 


ART WALL PAPERS. 
* 9 ™ ARR ' 


The “‘STRATHEARN ” (hand-printed), from 3/6 per piece. 


CHAS. KNOWLES & @o. Ld., 


164, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


THe Larcest SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. 


BOOKS.—Wm, Brough & Sons, Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give 
Highest Cash Prices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude, Gentle- 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with William Brough & Sons, who 


are at all times prepared to give Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of © 


Literature, Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Properties to be much 


more advantageous than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 
Auction Sale will be entirely obviated, 
Established 1845, 


Catalogues gratis, —313, Broad St. , B! i 
(Telegrams :—* Bibliopole, Birmingham.” ) 


SPECIAL 


Communications and Goods in respect of this enquiry should be addressed—‘ The Correspondence Manager,” 
Connoisseur Magazine, 95, Temple Chamkers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


NOTICE 


In order to facilitate reference the answers in the Magazine are prefixed by the number of the Coupon and headline indicating the subject. 


Owing to the great demands upon our space it is impossible to guarantee a reply in the ensuing issue to any applicant, but every effort will 
be made to insert same promptly, and strict order of priority will be invariably maintained. A note of advice will be duly forwarded to each 
correspondent a few days prior to the publication of the number containing the information required. 


The conditions under which articles may be sent for our opinion are as follows: 
1. The fee to be arranged, together with other details, between the owner of the object and ourselves, before consignment, 
z. As we insure valuable articles against all risks whilst on our hands, due notice of the amount for which policy is to be liable 


should be given beforehand. 


3. All cost of carriage, both ways, to be defrayed by the owner, and the Proprietcrs, Messrs. Otto Ltd., cannot accept any 


responsibility for loss or damage caused in transit. 


4. Fragile articles of small dimensions should be forwarded per Registered Post. 
5. All objects to be packed in material that can be used for their return, 
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“Obsers DAR RP 
FCR> 
S| CHRIS TMES PRESENES 


| Cicticuc Oven China 
_ Antique Silver e Sheffield Plate 
ae Plate Fenders, Sets of Fire 
ey IronseCoal Scoops — 
2 ‘Antique. ‘Silk and Brocades | 
- Carved Ivories & Old Prints 
~ AntiqueMirrors & Sinall Pieces | 
of old Furniture ; 


+ sntique Tea. Caddies eWork Boxes 


We HAVE GA THERED TOGETHER , 
ee A NUMBER OF ARTICLES FOR 
ss THIS PARTICULAR PURPOSE 
And are Leute Aa oe to send — 

 carriadg aid a representative — 
Sel ection | to any aed of the 


Sa 
| PE 


SE 
-~\e a ~ 


W.G-E, j 
THORNTON-SMITH\ | 
9 Ne ae 


CHARMING ROOMS 
ARE NOT OBTAINED BY THE AMOUNT OF 
MQNEY EXPENDED UPON THEIR TREAT~ — 
MENT, NEITHER IS THEIR EFFECT PRO~~ 
DUCED BY SHEER SIMPLICITY: THEY ~ 
ARE THE RESULT OF ADISCRIMINATE & 
INDIVIDUAL SELECTION OF EVERY 
ARTICLE OF FURNITURE, PIECE OF ORNAx 
MENT, & NOTE OF COLOUR WITHIN — 
THEIR WALLS ALL OF WHICH, BEING — 
CHOSEN FOR SOME PARTICULAR PUR’ 
POSE, COMBINE, TO PRODUCE A SENSE | 
OF HARMONY, COMFORT &@ REPOSE. — 


=: KNOWLEDGE & EXPERIENCE ~ 
§) HAVE ENABLED US TO PRODUCE SUCH — 
ROOMS, € WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO SEND 
PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING, VARIOUS SCH. 
EMES OF TREATMENT, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DETAIL OF THEIR COST. THESE 
ANALYSED ILLUSTRATIONS ARE FAR 
MORE CONVINCING THAN DESCRIPTIONS, & 
PROVE THAT WE CAN EVOLVE & EXECUTE — 
DECORATIVE WORK QNA COMMERCIAL — 
BASIS, & SUPPLY ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
& EXCLUSIVE FABRICS AT A LOWER PRICE 
THAN ANY OTHER RECOGNISED HOUSE. 
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The Connoisseur 


The Most Valuable Part of 
Your Children’s Education 
and that which Costs Least 


N° part of a man’s or a woman's education is so valuable, 


commercially or socially, as a fluent knowledge of French. 
To speak French fluently, one must learn it in youth. 
The child can learn it quite easily if he or she associate with a 
French-speaking person—have a French nurse ora French servant 
in the house. 
A Valuable Acquisition Why not give your children this 
which Costs Nothing. _ opportunity of securing an in- 
—————— ee: valuable educational asset? 
Good French servants are the best in the world, and cost no more 
than indifferent English ones. 


How to do it. An advertisement in the Continental Daily 
~~. ail is the best medium for securing a suitable 
French maid. A small advertisement therein costs but a penny 
a word, and the paper wid/ verify references given by applicants. 
Engagement of French 

Servants made Easy. 


Many persons hesitate to engage 
French servants because they have 
no practical means of controlling 
or verifying the testimonials and references sent by applicants. 
The Continental Daily Mail furnishes you a means of getting 
over this serious difficulty and placing a reliable French servant 


within the reach of all who employ servants. fowete 


Send as many penny stamps as there are words to your 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire the paper 
to investigate references furnished by applicants. Advertisers 
resident in England or any other Country except France, should 
send rod. in stamps if replies are to be forwarded to them. 


Offices: 36, Rue du Sentier, Paris. 


The Paris Daily Wail will give 
you the News on the Continent a Day in 
Advance of any oth 


er Eng 


lish newspaper 


IE 


Gentleman’s Magazine 


(Founded 1731). 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


The Best Magazine for those engaged in 
Literary and Antiquarian Research, or in- 
terested in Biography, History, Archeology, 
Topography, Natural History, Adventure, 
Poetry, Art and Social Subjects. 


The ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine ’’ contains 
much information that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, or without entailing a vast amount 
of labour and research. 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 


NOTE.—A Specimen Copy will be forwarded on receipt of 2d. to 
cover postage, 


The Gentleman’s Magazine: Offices— 

1, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
9, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C., and 
36, Rue du Sentier, Paris. 


The Illustrated 
Supplements in 


“The World.” 


Already issued this Season. 


Oct. 23; INDIA. 
Calcutta in the Season; Camping in India ; 
Sport in India; Shooting; Fishing ; Polo; 
India as a Winter Resort; A Motor Tour in 
Ceylon ; Indian Gup; Books on India. 

OCR G0: BOOKLOVERS’ SUPPLEMENT. 


Modern Book Plates, with reproductions ; 
beautiful books, with illustrations of Binding 
and Artists’ work ; Town House Libraries. 


EGYPT. 

The Winter Season in Egypt ; Sport in Egypt ; 
Egypt for Pleasure and Health. 

HOME WINTER RESORTS. 

‘The Wells,’ Then 
Winter in England ; 
sixty-one resorts. 
WINTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND. 

Skating, Tobogganing, Hockey, Curling, Sleigh- 
ing, &c., &c. 

THE RIVIERA. 

Public Fetes; Gambling and Dining; Music 
and Opera; Motors, Motor Boats and Yachts ; 
Golf and Tennis; Race Meetings; Pigeon 
Shooting. 


Nov. 6. 


Nov. 13. 


and Now; Should we 
A miniature guide to 


Nov. 20. 


Nov. 27. 


To appear. 


Dec. 4.: CHRISTMAS FICTION SUPPLEMENT. 
Stories by Barry Pain, Temple Thurston, B. 
Fletcher Robinson, and Lady Troubridge; Verse 
by Captain H. Graham, Mostyn Piggott, and 
D. C. Calthrop; and a special section for chil- 
dren, illustrated in colours. 

Dec. 11. GHARITY SUPPLEMENT. 


Sketches by The Duchess of Rutland, E. T. 
Reed, Bernard Partridge, J. Hassall, W. K. 
Harleton. 

Stories and Verse by Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Temple Thurston, G. R. Sims, Pett Ridge, 
Baroness Von Hutten, B. Fletcher Robinson, 
Bart Kennedy, D. C. Calthrop, Capt. Harry 
Graham, Mostyn Piggott. ' 


“The World.” 


6d. weekly. 


OFFICES: 
1, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
36, Rue du Sentier, Paris. 
Advertisement Office, 9, Fleet St., Temple Bar, E.C. 
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EXTRA NUMBER OF 


“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 


The Life 8 Works of GEORGE MORLAND 


Containing nearly 
100 Illustrations in 
Colour and Mono- 


chrome, :: 


St. James's Park. 


Anda 
complete Catalogue 
of . the . Published 

: Engravings. :: 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS NETT. 


yi a 7 7 


NOW ON SALE at all Booksellers, Newsagents, or the PUBLISHERS, 


——- Carmelite House, E.C. 


To Collectors 


“PICTURES AND THEIR VALUE.” 


A record of prices realised at Auction, during 
1905-6. In cloth, with Index. Price, post 
free 6s. 3d. The Art Circular, 31, High St., 
Eltham, Kent. 


“The Connoisseur” 
COLOUR PLATES 


Subscribers to ‘The Connoisseur” who are 
desirous of obtaining loose copies of the 
colour plates appearing in each number, can 
purchase them at 8d. each or 6/- per dozen. 


Many of the plates that appeared in early 
numbers of the Magazine are out of print. 
Subscribers are requested to send a list 
of the subjects required to ‘‘ The Editor, 
95, Temple Chambers, London, E.C.” 


ko answering Advertisements appearing in 

The Connoisseur will obtain special attention to 
their wants by mentioning the name of The Con- 
notsseur in all cases, whether written or personal 
application is made. 
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The Observer 


FOR 115 YEARS 
The Leading Sunday Newspaper. 


PRICE id. === 


Presentation Plate. 


Full particulars of the Plate to 
be given to Annual Subscribers 
for the year 1906-1907 will be 
found on Advertisement Page 
XXXIX. at end of Magazine. 
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GREAT BOOK DISPLAY 
for XMAS and the NEW YEAR 


Mr. HENRY F. BUMPUS, 335, High Holborn, who has 
one of the largest Stocks of Books in London, is making a special display of 


GIFTS FOR XMAS 


AND THE NEW YEAR. 


Every variety of Book, from the latest work of Fiction to the last publication 
in Art and Science, in every class of Binding to suit all pockets. 


All the Standard Works in specially Bound Sets for Xmas. 


JUVENILE BOOKS.—A Special 


containing thousands of Volumes. 


Books 


Department for these 


You can obtain any book you may require at 335, High Holborn, and 
readers of THE CONNOISSEUR are specially invited to view the well selected 


Stock. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
DISCOUNT 3d. in the 1/- for Cash, except Books at nett prices. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 335, High Holborn, W.C. 


Tel._1976 HOLBORN. 


FAARPER, * 73ers Kent 


has the largest stock i 
in the South of rey 
England of 


Jacobean, Jd 
Queen Anne, 
Chippendale 
G&G Sheraton 
Furniture. Jd 


Quantity of Oak Panelling, as 
Illustration, in stock; also Sun 
Dials & Worcester Dinner Service. 

“Old Curiosity 


ENTON’S Shop,”” 


33, CRANBOURN ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Arms & Armour, 


CLUBS, 


Carvings, Gc., from many parts of the World. 
War Medals, Coins, Prehistoric Implements, 
Old English Pottery, Porcelain, and various 

Antiquities. 

: CATALOGUE, NOW READY, wi Lt BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


ey 


Some New Books. 


Send for Complete Catalogue to 


T. N. FOULIS, pvusauisner, 
23, Bedford Street, London, W.C.; and at Edinburgh. 


Dedicated by special permission to their Majesties King Alfonso and Queen Victoria, 


The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain.—By Lronarp WiLLrIAMs, 
Author of ‘‘The Land of the Dons,” &c, Containing 150 full-page 
Illustrations. Two volumes, buckram, small gto, 10s. net. 250 copies 
on hand-made paper, and bound in vellum, 2 gns, net 

The Arts and Crafts of Old Japan.—By Stewart Dick. Third 
Edition, containing 30 full-page Illustrations, small quarto, buckram, 
5s. net. A few on fine paper and in vellum, 21/e net. 

Pet Marjorie.—By Dr. Joun Brown. Containing a number of repro- 
ductions of Water Colour Drawings. Bound in blue cloth and gilt, 
1s. 6d. net; bound in rough leather and gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Heart of Spain.—An Artist’s Impressions of Toledo. By 
Stewart Dick. With six Coloured and 30 other Illustrations. 
160 pages, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Old Ayrshire of Robert Burns.—By T. F. HenpeErson, &c. 
With ten Illustrations in Colour. Fcap. 8vo, 160 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 
Sweet Arden: A Book of the Shakespeare Country.—By GroRGE 
Mortey. With ten Illustrations in Colour. Fcap. 8vo, 200 pages, 

2s. 6d, net. 

The Garden Lover’s Series.—Edited by Atrrep H. Hyarrt. 
Royal 18mo, With decorations, 2s, 6d net per volume. The set of 
three volumes, artistically bound and enclosed in canvas case, 7s, 6d. 
net. I. A Garden Lover's Birthday Book. II. A Book of Sundial 
Mottoes. Prefaceby Atice MeyneLt. III. The Garden of Pleasant 
Flowers. IV. The Scots Gardener. By Joun Rerp. With 
appreciation by the Eart or Rosrsery, K.G. _ 7 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.—A new metrical version rendered 
into English from various Persian sources. By GrorGcr Ror. With 
cover in gold and three colours reproduced from Persian design. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

London Streets.—By ArtHur H. Apams, Author of “In Tussock 
Land,” &c., &c. Price, 2s. ooee. tet j ie are 

irit of the Age Series.—6d. and Is, net, with four half-tone 

ek rere “Whistler,” by Haldane Macfall; ‘‘R.L.S.” by E. B. 
Simpson. 

Nietzsche, The Dionysian Spirit of the Age.—By 
A. R. Orace. With Portrait. 1s, net. 

A SUBSTIFUTE FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Each containing a pige expressing a suitable Christmas Greeting and 
Motto, at 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d. net. The Leaves of Life 
Series.—Three now ready. Roses of Pernassus.—Seventeen 
now ready. Little Prose Masterpieces.—Eight now ready. 
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HANFSTAENGE 


Colour Gravures 


Are creating quite an Extra- 
ordinary Interest. You 


should not fail to examine the new 


GREUZE ALBUM 


of which only one hundred copies 
will be issued. Write for prospectus 
immediately. Other artists represented 
in this manner are REYNOLDS, 
Whistler, GAINSBORO’, ROM- 
NEY, Wyllie, &c., &c. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 


eS. Wg 


JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS, LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING, 


350, Oxford St., London. 


SECOND-HAND AND SCARCE BOOKS ny 
ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
BOOKS WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
FIRST EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS, 
BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST BOOKS, 


MESSRS. BUMPUS BEG TO INVITE THE ATTENTION OF ' 
CONNOISSEURS TO THEIR SELECTION OF 


HANDSOMELY + BOUND + BOOKS 


——FoR — : 


Wedding & Christmas Presentation. 


The speciality of the collection lies in the fact that all the 
volumes most suited for presentation are from the designs | 
of their own artists, and are executed from detailed 
instructions, which only those versed by experience and 
possessing the necessary taste can satisfactorily dictate. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Newest Books just issued. 
TELEPHONE 1651 PADDINGTON. 


James Rimell & Son 


(Late of 91, Oxford Street), 


DEALERS IN OLD BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Wardour St., and near Piccadilly Circus). 


JUST OUT 


Catalogue of Interesting Books, 


including many Old, Quaint, and Curious Historical 
Works, Memoirs, Fiction, Sporting, Travels, &c. 

POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF TWO STAMPS. 
Catalogues of Fine Art and Illustrated Books, 
Topography, Engraved Portraits, &c., can also be 
had on application, 


Books and Engravings bought for Cash. 


A Magnificent Work for all interested in 


OLD SILVER PLATE. 


The edition ts strictly limited to 500 Copies, of which but 50 remain for sale. 
The work will not be reprinted, and copies are therefore likely to be ata 
premium as soon as the present small stock is exhausted, 

OLD SILVER WORK, from the XVth to the XVIIIth Centuries. 
Iedited, with Historical & Descriptive Notes,by J. Srarkie GARDNER, 
F.S.A. Containing rar Fine Plates, beautifully Reproduced in Collo- 
type from Photographs specially taken, and illustrating some of the 
choicest specimens of the Art during the Stuart, Queen Anne, and 
Georgian periods. Folio, buckram, gilt £6 58. nett. 

THE CONNOISSEUR,—" All lovers of old silver will welcome the appearance of 


this large and sumptuously illustrated volume. The illustrations throughout are 
admirable, and the whole work deserves great praise.” 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94, High Holborn, LONDON. 


EE 
BOOKS.,~—! ortures and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 25/- for 10/6; Dore 


Gallery, 42/- for 7/6; Trial Oscar Wilde, 2s/.: Alken's Na 

= é , 7. 6; Gi é » 25/-; 2 National 
Sports, £5 55. for 35'-; Burton's Arabian Nights, 12 vols,, illus,, £7 108, ¢ Baccaccio's 
Decameron, with extra plates, 2 vols., 35/-; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., 63/-for 45/-; 
Farmer and Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., privately-printed, £12 5s, net 


for £3 10s. 
Rare Books. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 
14-16, John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


Catalogue Free. 
December, 1906.-—No. Ixiv. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


The Values of Old English 
Silver and Sheffield Plate. 


From the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries. 


By J. W. CALDICOTT. Edited by J. STARKIE GARDNER, 
F.S.A. 3,000 Selected Auction Sale Records; 1,600 Separate Valua- 
tions ; 660 Articles. Illustrated with 87 Collotype Plates. 300 pages, 
royal 4to, cloth, price 42/« net. 

**A most comprehensive and abundantly illustrated volume. . Enables even the 
most inexperienced to form a fair opinion of the value either of a single article ora | 
collection, while as a reference and reminder it must prove of great value to an 
advanced student,”"—Daily Telegrapa, : 

“A most elaborate and painstaking work, which no collector of silver would afford to + 
be without,” —Scotsman, 


The Church Plate of the 
Diocese of Bangor. 


By E. ALFRED JONES, With Illustrations of about One Hundred 
Pieces of Old Plate, including a Pre-Reformation Silver Chalice 
hitherto unknown; a Mazer Bowl, a Fine Elizabethan Domestic Cup 
and Cover, a Tazza of the same period, several Elizabethan Chalices, 
and other Important Plate from James I. to Queen Anne. Demy 4to, 
buckram, price 21/. net, 


“This handsome volume is the most interesting book on church plate hitherto 
issued," — thenaum, 


Longton Hall Porcelain. 


Being Further Information Relating to this Interesting 
Fabrique. 
By WILLIAM BEMROSE, F.S.A., Author of ‘“ Bow, Chelsea, and 
Derby Porcelain," &c. Illustrated with 27 Coloured Art Plates, 21 
Collotype Plates, and numerous Line and Half-Tone Illustrations in 
the Text. Bound in handsome “ Longton-blue” cloth cover, suitably 
designed, price 42/« net. 
“The collector will find Mr, Bemrose’s explanations of the technical features which 
characterize the Longton Hall pottery of great assistance in identifying specimens, and 
he will be aided thereto by the many well-selected illustrations,” —A ¢henain, 


“ This magnificent work on the famous Longton Hall ware will be indispensable to 
the collector," —Boosman, 


Complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS LTD., 4, SNOW HILL, E.C. 


AND DERBY. 
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Reliable Reference Atlas 


Is what you require if vou wish to take an intelligent interest in 
the current news of the day. Such an Atlas contains a Mine of 
Information necessary for everyone. 


THE 


is Accurate 
& Reliable. 


It contains 57 
exquisitely 
coloured maps 
with a com- 
plete Index to 
each map. 


Half-bound 


Morocco, gilt OF UOSERS GEOGRAPHY. 
edges and f 


titles, 46 6s. . Aes 


gos UORETay, 


ROYAL ATLAS 


A Sumptuous 
Volume for 
the Library. 


Write for 
Prospectus. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., 


Edina Works, EDINBURGH; 
7, Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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Old : Engravings * and ° Drawings 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


—— 0) ——— 


English & Foreign Portraits 


NAVAL & MILITARY PRINTS, 
SPORTING SUBJECTS, ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, 
TURNER-LIBER STUDIORUM PLATES, 
CONSTABLE & LUCAS MEZZOS, 

AND OTHERS OF A MISCELLANEOUS CHARACTER. 


e e e 
Original - Drawings 
BY EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

— AND DUTCH MASTERS, —— 
INCLUDING MANY FROM FAMOUS COLLECTIONS. 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 


45, Brompton Road, London, s.w. 


— OTHER CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND — 
ENGRAVINGS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS PURCHASED. 


A Chorus of Praise from the Press 
HAS GREETED 


Men and Women 


OF Dis 


French Revolution 


By PHILIP GIBBS 


With 28 Photogravyures of Persons and Scenes 
reproduced from contemporary engravings :: :: 


Crown 4to. 25/- net 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY in the “ Daily Telegraph” (Oct. 10th) 

says : ‘‘ This is an excellent piece of work . . . Vividly coloured 

and clearly visualised . . . We do not imagine that a finer collec- 

tion of illustrations of the period has ever been published in a single 

volume in this country . . . A veritable feast to the eye . . . One 
of the handsomest volumes of the present season” 


AR FR 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 


LIMITED 
Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W. 
Cc 


A SPECIAL BOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH. 


Translated into English by HENRY BOYD. With 
an Introduction by Signor GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian 
of the Royal Medicean Laurentian Library in Florence. 
With six Facsimiles in Photogravure of XVI. Century 
Etchings of the Triumphs, 4to, £8 8s. net. Just out. 


A specially choice Edition has been printed ON 
VELLUM, and is limited to 10 copies (for sale in 
this country), price 63 guineas. 


This book constitutes an entirely new departure in artistic typo- 
graphy. The English Edition is limited to 100 numbered copies, printed 
on Italian hand-made paper, and ten printed on parchment. Every detail 
in the production of the book has been most scrupulously looked to; the 
type, especially made for this volume, has been shaped after the letters used 
by the most accomplished Scribes of the Fifteenth Century. The Initials 
are executed in raised gold by Attilio Formilli, of Florence. The paper 
has been especially manufactured in Italy, after an old Italian formula, 
being the closest approach to the ancient hand-made paper yet found. The 
work is bcund in leather, blind-stamped with a beautiful Fourteenth 
Century design. The vellum ‘copies, which will each contain a_hand- 
illuminated paper, also by Attilio Formilli, of Florence, copied from a 
Fifteenth Century original, may be regarded as one of the finest productions 
of the book creator’s art yet realised. Never before had Fetrarch so fine 
a setting for his work. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural and Archzxological Pilgrimage. The 

Italian side. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. With 

numerous Ilfustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
Medium 8vo. 21/= net. Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Magnificent Antique 
Georgian Carved Wood 
—  Chimney=-piece == 


~ “ ‘ 
| f 


Taken from an old house 
in the West-end ie London. 
5 ft. 6 in, high. 7 ft 6i shelf. 


HAMP T ONS 


Antique Collectors 


- 


SUAVE TATA OSTA 
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—— 


Head Offices and only Showrooms— 


=F" pall Mall East. London.sw 


SPANISH ART GALLERY, 
ART DEALERS 


AND 


IMPORTERS OF 
ANTIQUITIES 


Very fine and unique 
German Clocks of the 16th century 
ON VIEW AND FOR SALE. 


me Hm 


44, Conduit Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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Pictures 


The Early Miniatures. 


if 


By Dr. G. C. Williamson 


[Eprror’s Nore.—We think that our readers will 
be pleased to notice that we treat this month of 
another branch of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s famous 
art treasures. 
with Dr. G. 
on Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Miniatures, and are thus 


We have been enabled to arrange 
C. Williamson for a series of articles 


in a position to place before our readers a most 
comprehensive view of this famous collection. Dr. 
Williamson has been engaged for some time in 
compiling an exhaustive Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Miniatures which will be privately printed and very 
sumptuously illustrated. ] 


Tue remarkable collection of art treasures 
brought together by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
deposited in his house at Prince’s Gate, not only 
includes magnificent pictures of 
great size by the leading English 
and foreign artists, but also a long 
series of exquisite Miniatures, 
selected with the greatest judge- 
ment and care, in order to present 
examples of the noblest work of 
the Miniature Painters of Europe. 
The collection must not be re- 
garded solely as a series of beauti- 
ful objects, brought together by a 
collector whose means have enabled 
him to gratify his tastes to the full- 
est extent. _It includes, certainly, 
portraits of great beauty, and works 
by very rare masters, such as can only be obtained by 
a collector who has large means at his disposal, but 
the importance of the collection is far greater than 
those characteristics would alone confer. It presents 


VoL. XVI.—No. 64.—N 


No. I.—HENRY VIII. 


a group of works extending from the very earliest days 
of Miniature painting, that is from the time of Hol- 
bein and his contemporaries in the English school, 
and in that of Clouet in the French school; down to 
the hero of the pre-Raphaelite movement, Rossetti ; 
and to Isabey, who lived in practically our own times, 
and it includes striking examples by every master of 
importance in this long space of time, and besides 
this, enables us to solve more than one historical 
problem which has puzzled experts for many years. 
The collection has also another very important cha- 
racteristic. In the early days of miniature painting, 
it was, as a rule, only the great and important people 
whose portraits were painted, and a series of works 
by the earlier miniature painters, whether English 
or foreign, gives us, therefore, the portraits of the 
monarchs of various countries, of 
the leaders of society, of the great 
statesmen, soldiers, and sailors of 
the time, and of the famous 
beauties who exercised so vast an 
influence upon the social and poli- 
tical life of the world. 

The value of such a series of 
portraits of the men and women of 
mark, is very considerable, but as 
illustrative of the rise and progress 
of miniature painting, the Pierpont 
Morgan collection also has a very 
notable value, inasmuch as it 
enables us to study the changes 
which have taken place in the art, both in the material 
on which the miniatures were painted, in the technique 
of the artists, and in the colours used ; and yet, further, 
we gather knowledge of considerable importance from 


BY HOLBEIN 


The 


the cases in which the 
tiny portraits are contained. 
The progress of the art of 
enamelling, the use of tor- 
toiseshell and of precious 
metals, and of jewels, are 
all set forth before us, and 
the the 


sixteenth century craftsmen 


manner in_ which 
wrought with rock crystal, 
gold and enamel, in order 
to produce the perfection 
of beauty, is very strongly 
brought home to the stu- 
dent when he examines the 
precious treasures in this 
collection. To these con- 
must 
yet add another, that 
many of the miniatures in the Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection not only represent important persons, but have 


siderations we even 


of historical interest, as 


been in the possession of the sovereigns and great 
statesmen of Europe, and have attached to them 
stories of romantic interest and of deep importance. 
In many instances we know but the outline of these 
stories, but we can fill in the details for ourselves, and 
conjure up before our imagination the persons inti- 
mately concerned in the vicissitudes which have 
attended the wanderings of these miniatures. 

The present series of articles can only touch lightly 
upon all these characteristics, as to deal with them 
fully would fill several large volumes, and we can only 
illustrate and refer to a few of the notable portraits in 
this very remarkable collection. The foreign ones we 
must leave for a later period, sufficing ourselves in 
these first articles with a glance at the earliest English 
work. 

The great Holbein, although not an Englishman, 
must be claimed on ac- 
count of his long residence 
in this country as an Eng- 
lish artist, and as he was 
the first painter to produce 
what can strictly be termed 
a miniature, we commence 
our survey with him. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
owns a very famous portrait 
representing Henry VIII. 
(No. i.), which is believed 
to be the original minia- 
ture painted by Holbein for 
the King, and _ presented 
by him to Queen Anne of 


No. II.—mrs. PEMBERTON 


No. III.—strR THOMAS MORE 
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Cleves in 1539. It has 
been surmised that Anne 
of Cleves presented it to 
one of her favourites or 
attendants connected with 
the family of Barrett, of 
Lee Priory, as in the time 
of Horace Walpole it was 
in the possession of that 
family, and described by the 
great critic in his Anec- 
dotes of Painters. From the 
Barretts it passed into the 
collection of Mr. F. Douce, 
at one time Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British 
BY HOLBEIN Museum, and was included 
in his famous bequest of 
his art treasures to the Meyrick family, of Goodrich 
Court. 

In the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” it was again des- 
cribed by Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, but after it had 
come into the possession of General Meyrick it was 
lost sight of for some years. For awhile it was 
believed to be in the hands of a member of the 
Esterhazy family, in Vienna, but about four years 
after General Meyrick’s death it was again acquired 
by the family, and then passed into Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection. It is one of the most perfect 
examples of Holbein in existence, and does not 
appear to have ever been removed from its original 
ivory case in which it is protected by a thin piece of 


It 


the original drawing for it is the famous one in 


rock crystal. seems to be almost certain that 
coloured chalk now preserved in Munich, and that 
in this miniature we have a third absolutely authentic 
portrait of Henry VIII. drawn by the master’s own 
hand, the other two being, of course, the drawing at 
Munich just referred to 
the famous cartoon 
at Hardwick, belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is painted in “a spirit 
of simple, penetrating can- 
dour which is as unerring 
in Holbein as the skill of 
hand with which he sets 
down what he sees,” and 


and 


in the face we see repre- 
sented “the selfish, lonely, 
‘masterful spirit whom no 
one ever really loved, and 
whom few dared disobey.” 


BY HOLBEIN Another example of the 


— 


work of the same master 
is the portrait (No. ii.) 
which, 
May, 

scribed as_ representing 
Howard, 
Norfolk. 


when sold in 


1904, was de- 
Frances 


Duchess of 


It has now, however, 
been made clear 
that the lady was a 


Mrs. 


it seems probable from 


Pemberton, and 


the armorial bearings 
originally on the locket, 
and from a careful study 
of the pedigree of the 
family, that she was a 
Mrs. Robert Pemberton, 
the daughter of a certain 
Richard 
Here, 


the unmistakeable touch 


Throgmorton. 


again, we have 


of the master’s hand, 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's 


Pictures 


work of the great Augs- 
burg master, in the 
The 
circular miniature (No. 
i.) of Sir Thomas More 


at one time in the 


collection. tiny 


Was 
(Quick collection, whence 
it had come from the 
Ropers, soon after the 
death of the great states- 
man, and until it passed 
into Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s collection had 
never left the possession 
of the family, who had 
obtained it from Sir 


Thomas M ore’s own 


descendant. It depicts 


the Chancellor wearing 


a black robe trimmed 
with fur and a_ gold 


chain of SS., and is very 
similar in treatment to 


and the portrait is one the portrait 
Mr. Edward Huth, 


Here, again, the delineation is 


~ y ) A ole ¥] Oo 
No. IV.—LovUISE DE SAVOIE, COMTESSE D’ANGOULEME belonging 


of exceeding refinement, ATTRIBUTED TO HOLBEIN to 
at Wakehurst Place. 


that of character, and we are enabled to understand, 


delicate and dainty modelling executed by definite, 
unerring skill. 
Yet a third work by Holbein claims attention, and as we gaze upon it, not only the determination and 


even this does not exhaust the list of portraits, the courage of the Chancellor, but his love of humour, 


No. VI.—MME. DE BRISSAC 


. V.—QUEEN ELIZABETH 
sarah : BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 


A NEW PORTRAIT BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 
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No. VII.—a LADY BY LAVINA TEERLINC 


and we almost feel that in a moment we shall see 
the face, with its stern decision, break into a very 
happy smile. 

Amongst other very notable portraits of this period 
are the works of two very rare artists. In 


circular ivory box (No. vii.) contains the portrait of a 


one, a 
lady whose name is unknown, most certainly the 
work of Lavina Teerlinc. This was the artist who 
worked for Mary and Elizabeth, and who, on New 
Year’s Day, 1562, presented Queen Elizabeth with 
her own portrait 
in a box “ fynely 
painted,” and in 
received 
the 
a large silver-gilt 
salt-cellar 
cover. She 
the daughter 
Simon Benninck, 
the illu- 
minator, and was 


return 
from Queen 
with 
was 
of 


famous 
in 


court painter 


England to three 


mon- No. [X.-MADAME DE MONTGOMERY 


BY HILLIARD 


successive 
archs, obtaining 

her first appointment under Edward VI., in 1547. 
This little example of her work is dated, but it 
is not quite clear whether the figures are 15,6 or 
1586, and it is perhaps the finest of the portraits 
(numbering only seven, all told) which can be attri- 
The other remarkable 
work (No, viii.) is signed by John Shute, with his 
monogram, and only one other miniature is known to 


buted to this clever painter. 


Shute is said to 
have been born at Cullompton, in Devonshire, but we 
know hardly anything of his history. 


exist bearing these conjoint initials. 


Walpvle tells 
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us he was the author of a folio book on architecture, 
published in 1563, and that he had been sent to 
Italy to study, and maintained in that country, 
by John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. — It is 
not easy to say who this interesting portrait repre- 
sents, but it seems probable that the lady is Dona 
Maria, Infanta of Portugal, daughter of Queen 
Eleanor of Austria, the sister of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth. Probably Shute, on his way to Italy, stopped 
for awhile in Paris, where we know that Dona Maria 
This portrait is contained in a 
very beautiful 
double locket, 


was residing In 1550. 


richly enamelled 
in colours. 

A very interest- 
ing series of por- 
traits belonging to 
Mr. 
Morgan came from 
the Royal Lodge 
at Windsor. There 
long 


Pierpont 


is a story 
connected with 
the history of this 


group, and it may 


suffice here to 

No. VIII.—pDoNA MARIA, INFANTA : 
dar SSESEGLE ow airtice mention that the 
miniatures disap- 


peared at the time of the death of George the Fourth, 
and passed into the possession of one of his personal 
attendants, by whose sold to a 
collector, who kept the little group intact, only 
adding to it one other portrait, which had originally 
belonged to the same series, but had been stolen 


son they were 


from the family 
of the King’s at- 
tendant prior to 
the purchase tak- 
None 


of the miniatures 


ing place. 


in this little group 
have been 
tampered with, and 
in 


ever 


a 
aE TS 
ee n 


es a. ~~ 
wee pe 


one or two 
instances it seems 
likely that they 
have never been 
taken out of their 
One is an 
entirely new  por- 
trait of Queen 
Elizabeth (No. v.), 
so different in 


cases, 


No. X.—GABRIELLE D’ESTREES 
BY HILLIARD 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's Pictures 


No. XII.—GABRIELLE D’ESTREES 
BY HILLIARD 


No. XI.—MDLLE. DE sOURDIS 
BY HILLIARD 


No. XIII.—Lucy, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD ATTRIBUTED TO JOHN BOSSAM 
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No. XIV.—QUEEN ANNE OF DENMARK 
BY ISAAC OLIVER 


several respects from the usually accepted portrait 
that but for the unmistakeable evidence of the frame 
in which it is contained, and which in two places 
bears the royal cypher, it would not readily have 
been accepted as representing the Queen. 

It appears to be pretty clear, however, that it is 
one of those highly flattering portraits in which Queen 
Elizabeth was represented as young as possible, and 
that although painted after the middle of her reign 
and probably towards its close, it presents her features 
as those of an apparently youthful woman. The 
frame in which it is set most securely by an en- 


amelled band, which has never been disturbed, is of 


remarkable beauty and well worth 
carefully studying for its own sake. 
Another portrait (No. vi.) is con- 
tained in a very similar frame, and 
it seems to be likely that this 
represents a certain Comtesse de 
Brissac, who is known by two 
drawings preserved in the National 
Library of France, both of which 
bear a striking resemblance to the 
portrait, 

In considering this miniature we 
touch upon an interesting feature 
in connection with the collection. 


There has long been a dispute ESSEX 


BY 


No. XVI,—ROBERT, EARL OF 
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between experts as to the presence of certain English 
miniature painters in France, but the decision can 
now be safely accepted that Nicholas Hilliard, Queen 
Elizabeth’s painter, worked not only in England but in 
France. Certain references in early documents have 
hitherto been believed to refer to him, but one link of 
evidence has long been wanting, the existence of por- 
traits of ladies of the French Court who did not come 
to England, and who can be identified and whose 
portraits can be claimed to be the work of an English 
painter. This link has been supplied in the Pierpont 
Morgan collection, as it contains more than one of 
such portraits, and in four instances, at least, the 
names of the ladies can be supplied from the evidence 
afforded in that famous collection of pencil drawings, 


No. XV.—JAMES I. BY ISAAC OLIVER 


part of which rests at Chantilly and the other part in 
the One of the miniatures 
(No. iv.) identified in this way was originally called 


Libraries of France. 
a portrait of Queen Catherine of Aragon, and was in 
the collection of Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill. 
In his time it was engraved under 
the name of the ill-fated Queen, and 
Walpole considered it to be the work 
of Holbein. It certainly bears his 
initials, but whether they have been 
added on a later occasion and whe- 
ther the portrait is entirely the work 
of Holbein himself, it is impossible 
to state definitely. It is clearly of 
his period and in Walpole’s time was 
undoubtedly attributed to him, and 
there is a considerable amount of 
evidence which enables us to surmise 
that it does not represent Queen 
Catherine of Aragon at all, but 


Mr. J. Pierpont 


Louise de Savoie, Comtesse d’Angouléme, the mother 
of Francis the First, who was Regent during the 
minority of her son, while a careful examination of 
the drawing of this lady in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
makes this surmise into almost a certainty. 

Another very remarkable miniature attributed by 
the writer of this article, although with grave apprecia- 
tion of the serious importance of such attribution, 
‘to an artist whose works hitherto have been quite 

unknown, is a drawing (No. xiii.) of Lucy, Countess 
of Bedford. It is circular, five inches in diameter, 
painted on a grey background heightened with white, 


and is an extremely beautiful florid work. In one of 


rue NT 


; Nos. XVII. anp XVIII.—QUEEN ELIZABETH, AFTER 
-Hilliard’s manuscripts he speaks of his friend, John 
E Bossam, and gives certain information respecting his 
drawings in black and white, and refers to the fact 
that his art was not esteemed at the time, and that 
instead of being “serjeant painter to a King or an 
_ Emperor,” as he was well worthy to be, he was un- 
fortunate “ because he was English born,” and grew 
so poor that on account of his large family he “gave 
painting clean over,” and became a reading minister. 
The miniature in question has hitherto been given 
“to Hilliard, but it differs in many ways from his works, 
_and from certain intrinsic evidence it seems possible 
that in it we have one of the hitherto undiscovered 


ee of this almost unknown artist. Whoever was 


— a 


responsible for it was a draughtsman of high merit, 
nd the portrait is a work possessing much beauty 
and executed with rare skill by some artist having 
distinctive ideas of his own. 


4 


Morgan's Pictures 


When to deal with the works of 
Hilliard, Elizabeth’s favourite painter, we find in 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection a very important 
group of works, including amongst others those of 
French ladies to whom we have just made reference. 
There are, at least, two portraits of Gabrielle 
d’Estrées (Nos. x. and xii.), and a signed one, of 
her aunt (No. xi.), who was known as La Belle 
Sourdis, and who brought the beautiful girl to 
Henri the Fourth when the King was engaged at 
the siege of Chartres. Gabrielle was then in the 
flower of her youthful beauty, and for ten years, 
although notoriously unfaithful to him, she never lost 


we come 
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the hold she had from the first upon her royal lover’s 
affections. 

La Belle Sourdis received many advantages on 
account of her close relationship with the royal 
favourite, and her brother, the Marquis de Sourdis, 
was created Governor of Chartres when it fell, merely 
because his sister had escorted the beautiful Gabrielle. 
For a long time it was not easy to find out who this 
miniature represented, as the lady had been misnamed 
Madame de Jourdis, a name almost unknown in 
French sixteenth century annals; but the discovery 
that it was Jacqueline de Sourdis gave very special 
interest to the portrait (No. xi.), and as it is pretty 
certain that this lady never came to England, and the 
miniature is clearly the work of Nicholas Hilliard, 
we obtained a first permanent step in a series of 
arguments which prove the presence of the English 
painter in the neighbouring country of France. 
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Gabrielle herself 


less than 


Of 
there are no 
four portraits, three of 
which possess marks of 
special interest. 


(No. 
remarkable 


One 


Xa) 91S Sete iTL ee 
green 


of 


contemporary work, and 


enamelled locket 


with a device upon it 
forming a play or 
the words 


rebus upon 


Largesse or Sagesses, 
according to the pre- 
vailing custom of the 
times. Another, repre- 
senting the royal 
favourite at a later 
period of her life, was 


recognised from a very 


rare engraving of her 
executed in the year 


in which she died; but 
with regard to the third 
we have two interesting 
Not 
only has the original 
for it 
discovered in a library 
Paris, 


facts to chronicle. 


drawing been 


in representing 
the lady wearing a ruff 
and some jewellery of 
an unusual form iden- 


tical with those in the 
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miniature, but the 
identity is rendered 
absolutely by 
the existence of a print 
by a little known 
Flemish artist, who was 
at the time 
Gabrielle 
the 
power, 
to 


certain 


in Paris 
in which 


d’Estrées was in 


of 


who 


height her 


and appears 
have engraved his plate 
from the very miniature 
in Mr. Morgan’s collec- 
The 


the hair, the 


tion. manner of 
dressing 
pattern of the costume, 
the various jewelled 
ornaments the 
shape of the ruff, and 


worn, 
every characteristic of 
the print are absolutely 
with the 
miniature, and the 
print (so rare that but 


identical 
as 


one perfect impression 
of it 
Europe) bears not only 


is known in 
the name of the artist, 
but that of the fair 
lady herself, the iden- 
tity the 
miniature is absolutely 


of important 


established. 


On Antique Earrings and Ear-Pendants 


By Olive Milne Rae 


EARRINGS and nose-rings are probably the 
earliest ornaments of a manufactured kind with which 
primeval woman, and even primeval man, decked 
themselves. It is one of the strongest and most 
primitive instincts of humanity to adorn and decorate 
itself. 
Eden ” stage, when possibly garlands of flowers and 
it 
soon began to cast about for other and more lasting 


berries sufficed to realise its decorative ideals, 


ornaments. It made unto itself earrings and nose- 
rings, finger-rings and bracelets of wood and shell, 
stone and bronze, and when it gazed upon its own 
image, thus bedecked, in earth’s first mirror—a pool 
of clear water—it saw, or thought it saw, that the 
Often then, 
as now, it put itself to intense physical pain and 
discomfort in order to gratify this craving for self- 
adornment. In some of the savage tribes of Africa 
to this day the “ exquisites” and leaders of fashion 
bore holes in their lower lips as well as in their 


effect was an improvement on nature. 


ears and noses, and force into them rounded pieces 
of stone about an inch long, which they gradually 
increase thickness 
until they are as large 
as one’s middle finger, 
and weigh down the lip 
till it touches the chin, 
and they appear highly 
pleased with the result. 
And we who flatter 
ourselves that we are 
the most highly civilised 
of nations, still have 
enough of the barbaric 
instinct of self-adorn- 
ment left in us to 
pierce our ears, and 


in 


WITH ENAMEL. 


After it had emerged from the “ Garden of 


GOLD AND PEARL EAR PENDANTS, 
FOUND AT PATMOS. 
16TH CENTURY. 
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to do many other things to decorate ourselves which 
the savage tribes of Africa would, no doubt, think 
extremely foolish. 

Although it is a far cry from those prehistoric times 
when earrings first came into fashion, there has been 
no time in the world’s history when they have not 
been worn by some of its people. To-day they are 


the latest craze in fashionable feminine London. 


They are made in a great many different shapes and 
sizes, and set with every sort of precious stone, and 
may be worn even in unpierced ears. Ladies of 
fashion have a pair to match every dress they wear. 
a fine a different 


with eccentricity, 


That they are 


Sometimes, 
coloured stone is worn in each ear. 
becoming to some faces is beyond dispute ; another 
reason is often adduced for their popularity, namely, 
that they have a beneficial influence on weak eyes. 
It is certain that their charms have never been more 
fully appreciated than they are at present, and a 
few facts about their history, which began when the 
world was young, may be of interest. 

In the Bible and many other ancient books refer- 
ences are made to 
earrings, one of the 
first of these being in 
Genesis, where it 
recorded that they were 
among the _ presents 
offered by Abraham’s 
servant to Rebecca ; 
while at a later period, 
when Jacob went up 
to Bethel, he instructed 
his household to put 
away their strange 
gods, and they gave 
him “all their earrings 


is 


ORIGINALLY ENRICHED 
VENETIAN, LATE 
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that were in their ears.” Possibly this was because 
these ornaments were consecrated to idols according 
to a Syro-Phenician custom. This custom 
dently referred to also in Hosea, where Jerusalem 


is represented as having “decked herself with ear- 


is evi- 


rings to Baalim.” It is probable, however, that 


in these Biblical references earrings are often con- 


can be claimed to be beautiful, as both drag down the 
ears by their weight of ornament. The men often 
have a small hole pierced at the top of the ear, or at 
the side, into which a small jewel is fixed. 

In Thibet the men wear enormous ear-pendants, 
often of great beauty. In the Museum at Edinburgh 
there is a pair each of which measures six inches in 


founded with nose-rings, which were then greatly length. There is a massive round ornament of coarse 
in vogue ; as recorded in the turquoises set in silver at the 
Book of Judges, when Gideon top, about 14 in. in diameter, 
asked the Ishmaelites to de- from which depends a long 
liver up to them their earrings circular piece of coral, which 
of gold, the mark of their is joined to the ornament by 
tribe. The early translators coils of silver wire, and _fin- 
of this passage, not being ished by a boss of the coiled 
versed in such frivolous de- wire. The women wear ear- 
tails, probably confused ear- pendants only slightly less 
rings with nose-rings. Nose- EGYPTIAN GOLD EARRINGS, FOUND IN A massive, uncut turquoises 
ze . > 9g rN ; . % i be 
rings still glitter in the nostrils aN ein iGee iceeie ae eae being the favourite stones 
of dusky beauties in India and used. The Fijians and the 


Africa, and are no doubt thought very becoming 
by their admirers, though they have a strange and 
heathenish look to our eyes. 

In some parts of the East, especially in Malabar, 
where the nose-jewel is not worn, the ears, as if to 
make up for the deficiency, are tremendously loaded, 
and travellers have spoken with great astonishment of 
the bored ears of its inhabitants. 
a year old, or even younger, their ears are pierced, 


When children are 


and a small quill is inserted in the lobe; as the 
irritation subsides, a bit of lead is substituted, and 
when this has enlarged the hole sufficiently, a piece 
of plantain leaf is rolled up and put in. This is 
gradually increased in size until the entire lobe is 
expanded into a large circular hole, capable of contain- 
ing a round plug of polished wood, the circumference 
of which is often as large as the top of a wine-glass ! 
This enormous orifice is made to enable the women 
to wear on their wedding-day a gold ornament of 
about the size of a hen’s egg, or even a turkey’s. 
Sometimes a number of smaller trinkets, of a crescent 
shape, are fastened in. ‘These are never worn before 
marriage, are taken out afterwards, and rarely re- 
inserted. The 
Mohammedan 
Moplah girls 
have a_ succes- 
sion of holes 


aborigines of British Guiana make for themselves 
exquisitely delicate earrings and ear-pendants cut 
out shell the effects of 
which are Sometimes they 


of and mother-of-pearl, 
really most charming. 
made 


are out of a thin plate of tortoiseshell or 


turtleshell as big as a man’s hand, having a hole 
at the top, which encircles the lobe of 


These cannot be said to be particularly 


perforated 
the ear. 
beautiful, but there is a certain savage artistry about 
them. 

It is evident that among the Jews at least the 
boring of the ears was regarded not as a distinction, 
but as a mark of servitude. “ Mine ears hast thou 
bored. Thou hast accepted me as thy bond-slave 
for life.” If a Hebrew servant declined to go free 
after six years’ service, his master was to bring 
him to the door-post, and bore his ear with an 
And this 
practice continued among Orientals generally as 
late, at any rate, as the days of Juvenal, the Roman 
satirist, who refers to. it. 


awl in token of his voluntary servitude. 


In other dispensations 
of high and 
Perozes, King of Persia, 
when flying be- 
fore the victo- 
rious Huns, 
plucked an im- 
mense pearl from 


earrings were among the insignia 


honourable rank and office. 


pierced in the | his right ear, and 
lobes of their t threw it away lest 
ears, into each it should fall into 
of which a Ting less than royal 
18 put. Neither ANCIENT GREEK SILVER-GILT EARRINGS IN THE FORM OF THE FORE- hands. It bide: 
of these fashions PART OF A LYNX, WITH LOOP BEHIND, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM afterwards found, 
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and Justinian sought in vain to redeem it at an 
enormous price. Earrings are often found in Egyptian 
tombs, bedecking the ears of mummies of personages 
of high rank both showing _ that they 
Were greatly worn in the realm of the Pharaohs. 
The pearl which Cleopatra dissolved was taken from 
her ear ; Metella 


husband for a scarcely less insane purpose. 


of sexes, 


and gave one to her prodigal 
[he ancient Greeks, ignoring the principle that 
Sar ; » 4 
beauty unadorned is adorned the most,” discovered 
and exploited the attractions of earrings, and both 


Amongst the Romans, too, earrings were highly 
favoured as articles of jewellery by both men and 
women. During the decline of the Roman Empire 
the most costly and brilliant gems were worn in the 
ears of the Roman ladies. Pearls were the principal 
jewels employed, but diamonds, rubies and sapphires 
of great value were also used. So magnificent were 
they that Vitellius, a Roman General, is said to have 
paid the expenses of a whole campaign with the 
jewels from his mother’s ears. In decadent Rome of 


that day even animals were decorated with earrings. 


EAR-PENDANTS IN SEED-PEARL FILIGREE ~WORK (NOW A “LOST ART) 


men and women wore them. ‘The women had both 


ears pierced, the men only one. It is an interesting 
fact that the statue of the Venus de Medici has the 
ears pierced for earrings, and this is the case with 
many of the old Greek statues. In the Iliad the 
curious legend is recorded that Vulcan, during his 
nine years’ residence in Thetis, forged earrings and 
other trinkets for the Greeks in repayment for their 
preservation of him during the season of his fall. 
A strange and pathetic image this of the great Fire- 
God, the forger of Jove’s thunder-bolts, engaged in 
fashioning these Liliputian baubles for his preservers. 
Homer tells us that earrings were among the favourite 
adornments of Juno, when the Queen of Olympus 
laid herself out to be most fascinating. 


2ES 


IN. LONG 


I8TH CENTURY 


Philostratus says that elephants were made to wear 
them ; Ovid tricks out a consecrated stag with them, 
while Columella recommends them for the ears of 
oxen, and Antonia, the wife of Nero Claudius Drusus, 
is said to have “bestowed a pair of golden earrings 
upon a favourite lamprey.” Ancient Greek and 
Roman specimens generally have long plain wires or 
blunt pins, somewhat like a tie-pin of the present day, 
instead of the usual curved hooks by which earrings 
are attached to the ear. These pins were put through 
the hole in the lobe, and hung down often far below 
the ornament, which must have rather spoilt the effect. 
An exceedingly beautiful pair of antique Roman ear- 
rings in the South Kensington Museum are in the 


form of bunches of grapes, made of seed pearls lying 
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here and on the Con- 
upon vine-leaves in gold. 


tinent after the tenth 


They are of exquisite 
century, for they are 


workmanship and de- ; ; 
sion. » Intact. alle the neither found in graves 
ieee ; at . . ° 
antique designs in ear- nor in any paintings or 
rings have much more sculptures till the six- 
variety and _ originality teenth century, when 
than those of the present they were re-introduced, 
day, and our jewellers never really to depart 
i ; Papen : oe ‘a 
would do well to copy again. In the reigns of 


them Queen Elizabeth and 


It is certain, too, that James I. we read that 
earrings were worn by they were worn by both 


our own ‘rude _fore- men and women. Queen 


fathers ” at a very early Bess evidently had a 


SSeaeey re hel aig as padiaies eesod Wire terete ok eee ete great partial a 
mens were found in ANTS AS CUPIDS HOLDING EMBLEMS. VICTORIA for in many of her por- 
the remains of the lake- AND ALBERT MUSEUM traits she is depicted 
dwellings, and have been turned up in_ barrows wearing excessively long and elaborate ones, and in 
in Wiltshire and other parts of England. It is that last tragi-comic scene of her life when the 
interesting to follow their evolution. The first ear- great Queen, still clutching feverishly at the pomps 
rings found in England were merely incomplete rings and vanities of this world—her inordinate love of 
of stone and bronze, very roughly hewn. ‘Then these finery unabated—even in the presence of the Angel 
rings began to be ornamented with carving. And of Death himself, dressed herself up in all her best to 
gradually the ring degenerated into a hook to go die, and donned her most splendid jewels ; she wore 
through the hole in the ear, and support the ornament a magnificent pair of ear-pendants which reached to 
which rested on the lobe or depended from it. All her shoulders. It was during her reign that the 
ear-ornaments are now classed under the general uncompromising and peppery Master Stubbs indited 
head of earrings, but properly speaking a great many a great tirade against the wearing of earrings in his 
of them are really ear- Anatomie of Abuses, 


pendants which hang wherein he says, “An 


from the ear, and some- other sort of dissolute 


times far below it. Some minions and wanton 


of these pendants, es- Sempronians (for I can 
pecially old Spanish and terme them no better) 
Italian ones, are of enor- are so farre bewitched as 
mous length, reaching to they are not ashamed to 
the shoulder. In Spain make holes in their eares 
even now long ear-pen- whereat they hang ringes 
dants and big “gypsy” and other jewels of gold 
rings are popular, being and precious — stones.” 
peculiarly suitable to the The “dissolute” custom 
oval Spanish type of has often been inveighed 
face. . against with great vehe- 
I'he Roman influence mence by irate and in- 
in 4ngland ae y be tolerant divines, amongst 
traced in the earrings of whom was Augustine. 


John Knox, too, had a 
few scathing words to say 


the period, which im- 
proved greatly in design 


and workmanship after on the wickedness of 


the invasion; but. for 


lagi wearing earrings among 
some reason the fashion 


; the many other subjects 

of wearing them seems EAR PENDANTS. ROSETTES OF GRANULATED GOLD nell tie tae 1th 

So ave lbalined ibau PETALS AROUND CORAL CENTRE, GOLD-MOUNTED ON WAICH DE LOC aa 
Q ; both CORAL DROPS. MADE BY CASTELLANI, 3} IN. LONG hapless Queen of Scots. 
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In the seventeenth century we hear of earrings 
being worn by male fops, but since then the fashion 
seems to have died out so far as the male sex is 
concerned, though one occasionally sees sailors and 
gipsies wearing small round rings in their ears. 
Whether this be a nautical fashion or on account 
of some defect of their eyes, I know not. In 1835 
Sir David Wilkie painted a picture for the Duke 
of Bedford entitled, Ze Hirst Earring, which is 
probably the only canvas in the annals of British 
art at least on which ear-piercing has been made the 
subject of a picture. Curiously enough, though ear- 
rings must have been generally worn in Merrie England 
of Shakespeare’s day, he makes only one mention of 
them when he speaks in “ Romeo and Juliet ” of the 
“rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” Tennyson, too, 
has immortalised these dainty ornaments in ‘The 
Miller’s Daughter,” wherein the lover vows— 

“‘She has grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 


That trembles in her ear.” 


What an appealing fascination there is about 
these ancient ornaments of our race in all ages and 
In them we have an interest in 
common even with Neolithic man, and with men 
and women who lived in the remote ages of the 
world. rudely- 


fashioned semi-circles of gold, bronze, and stone 


in all countries ! 


The antiquity of some of these 


EAR-PENDANTS IN MALTESE SILVER FILIGREE 


FINISHED BY A GRANULATED BALL 
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which now lhe coldly and correctly ticketed and 


catalogued in our museums, almost staggers the 


imagination. Here is a pair in gold found in a 
tomb at Abydos in Upper Egypt, which once dangled 
coquettishly at either side of the patrician head of 
some princess of the house of Tehutimes III. in 
the sixteenth century B.c. Another pair near it, in 
its decorous velvet-backed case in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, once danced joyously in the ears 
of some Syrian girl of about the same epoch; all 
around them in the same case are pairs of earrings 
which may have witnessed many of the great events 
in the world’s history—the sacking of Rome by 
Alaric, the Wars of Troy, the love of Antony and 
the 
Ceesars, the butchery of the Gladiator in the Amphi- 


Cleopatra, the pomp of the Ptolemies and 
theatre, the Seraglio of the Arab, and the Peacock- 
throne of the Great Mogul. Some of the fair women 
who wore them have slept their long sleep for more 
than three thousand years beside the Great Desert 
it may be, or under the shadow of the Taj Mahal, 
by the shore of the Adriatic, or the banks of the 
Tiber, but their jewels, practically indestructible, 
triumphant over Time and Death, shine as brightly 
as ever in the cases of our museums, to be favoured 
occasionally with a passing and uncomprehending 
glance from the imperturbable and unimaginative 


Britisher on a Bank Holiday. 


ROSETTE AT TOP, AND PENDANTS 
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Some Rare Specimens of Staffordshire Salt-glazed Ware 


By Alf. J. Caddie, 


Curator of the Public Museum, StoKe-upon-Trent 


Ong is somewhat surprised to find that until 
within quite recent years no attempt has been made 
by the governing bodies of the towns which comprise 
the Staffordshire Potteries to make a representative 
collection of the beautiful examples of the fictile art 
manufactured in this district in bygone days. 

Happily, this state of things is fast being remedied, 
and good collections are in process of formation at 
the 

(a 


a 


Burslem, Hanley, and Stoke-upon-Trent. For 
late Mr. 


acquired 


first-named town, the Thomas Hulme 


well-known collector) and presented 
remarkably complete collection of Wedgwood ware, 
and other pottery of that period, which is_ fitly 
deposited in the Wedgwood Institute. 

In our article, however, we shall deal only with 
the exceptional pieces of salt-glazed ware exhibited 
in the Stoke-upon-Trent Public Museum. Although 
no public collection of pottery was made in the 
past, that well-known potter, Enoch Wood, Sen., in 
the very early nineteenth century, saw the advantage 
of such a museum, and he 
gathered together a most per- 
fect collection illustrating the 
potter’s art from the sixteenth 
century right down to his own 
days. This collection included 
rude unglazed vessels, slip- 
Elers’ ware, 


decorated ware, 


salt-glazed, etc., and was con- 


sidered of such importance 
that in 1835 the King of 


Saxony paid it a visit. As an 
appreciation of the honour, 
Wood generously presented 
to His Majesty 180 pieces, 
the 
Royal Museum at Dresden. 


these being placed in 
In return, the king sent to 
our potter-collector a number 
of interesting 


specimens of European and 


valuable and 
Chinese manufacture. 
: i 
Wood 1845, 
and soon afterwards his repre- 


died about 
sentatives began preparing 


his museum for 


public 
auction, but somehow this 
first arrangement luckily fell 


through, and the collection was 


No, I.—UNIQUE WHITE SALT-GLAZED 


FLOWER 
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eventually sold in four parts. A goodly number of the 
objects found their way into the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London (since dispersed), 
and one lot was purchased by Herbert Minton, who 
did so much for the advancement of the manufactory 
which bears his honoured name. ‘These he gave to 
the Stoke-upon-Trent Athenzeum, and by the trustees 
of that institution they were afterwards handed over 
to the public museum. 

Minton was fortunate enough to obtain many of 
the finest specimens of salt-glazed ware, which it is 
to No. i. 


specimen, and a wonderful production of the carly 


our purpose describe. is a unique 


eighteenth century. It stands 74 inches high, and is 
4 inches wide on the rim, whilst it is only 4} ozs. 
in weight. ‘This flower-vase has been “ cast” ; that is 
to say, the clay when in a liquid state was poured 
into a mould, and when sufficient adhered to the sides 
the rest was run out. When partly dry the mould 


It 


is extremely thin, and so hard 


was removed and the vase “fired” or ‘‘ baked.” 


was the firing it underwent 
that the bottom is partly 
fused, and slightly translucent. 
In colour it is almost white, 
and the design would suggest 
that the potter had copied 
some Oriental original. 

A very fine example of the 
drab coloured salt-glazed ware 
No. 1. The 
of this elegant little 


is shown in 
“potting” 
teapot, which is 4} inches 
high, is excellent, and it was 
most probably manufactured 
Dr. 


about 1730, 


by Thomas Wedgwood 
(Enoch Wood’s 
father, Aaron Wood, served 
his apprenticeship with this 
Wedgwood.) ‘The ornaments 
in relief are of white clay, as 
are also the crabstock handle 
and spout, and they have each 
been taken separately out of 
a mould and applied by the 
(This 


method was adopted by 


artistic workman. 


Wedgwood for his jasper and 


VASE basalt ware.) ‘The interior of 


Staffordshire Salt-Glazed Ware 


the pot LS 
covered with a 
wash of white 
clay, and of 
course glazed. 

Een Git 
Maret y of 
shapes were 
designed for 
mugs and other 
drinking ves- 
sels, No. iil. 
being a very 
typical example 
of a pint mug 
of this period. 
a: he body 
i drab No. Il. 


stone-ware, the 


us Of 


handle and decorations being, like the teapot, of 
white clay. The raised design on this piece is 
unusually high and sharp, and has been most care- 
Unlike 
the liquid glaze of to-day, salt-glaze did not in any 


fully applied in the manner described above. 


way reduce the sharpness of the decorations, for it 
was deposited on the ware in a vaporous state 


during the process of firing, and there was no undue 


No.~IJI.—DRAB-COLOURED 'SALT-GLAZED MUG 
ORNAMENTS IN RELIEF OF WHITE CLAY 


DRAB-COLOURED SALT-GLAZED 
OF WHITE 


accumulation 
of If Im the 
interstices. In 
height the mug 
is 54+ inches. 

E noch 
Wood’s 


was one of the 


father 


most cele- 
brated ‘‘block” 
cutters of his 
time, and the 
two specim Ns 
shown in No. 
lV. were mod- 
elled by him. 
One shows a 
Dl Oc k eon 


making moulds 


FEAPOT 
CLAY 


ORNAMENTS. IN RELIEF 


of clay or plaster of Paris, for a gravy-boat, whilst 
the other serves the same purpose for a sugar basin. 
They are both salt-glazed, as were many of the 
blocks, and are very thick and strong. From them, 
of course, any number of moulds might be produced, 
so when a mould began to get slightly worn the pot- 
ter discarded it, and readily prepared another. ‘This 


would no doubt account for the uniform sharpness of 


NO, 1V.——SALT-GLAZED ‘‘BLOCKS’”’ USED FOR 
MOULD MAKING 


the pots made 
this 
The 


on 


during 
period. 


decoration 


this particular 
variety, and on 
the “dot and 
diaper” dish 


dealt with later, 
was, as may be 
seen, a part ol 
the mould, and 
did 


any 


not need 
separate 
application 
such as was 
practised in the 
class described 
above. 


An 
amount of care 


extra 
seems to have 
been expended 
on dessert dishes and 
plates, and many very 
elegant designs were 
followed, as may be 
judged by a glance at 
No. v. 


was known as the “ dot, 


The pattern 


diaper, and basket”; a 
handy name which the 
design itself indicates, 
and this beautiful fruit 
dish the work of Aaron 
Wood, stamped the 
artistic power of the 
eighteenth century pot- 
ters as very high. 

In No. 


variety of shape and 


vi. another 


decoration is shown. 


This is a very pretty 


greyish-coloured octa- 


gonal soup plate, nine 


No. 


V.—SALT-GLAZED 


The 


iy 5 ne 2 


DESSERT 


Connoisseur 


DIAPER, AND 


DISH 


BASKET ” 


PATTERN 


inches wide, finished in a 


No. 


most 


dainty style, the quaint border, 


with its gadrooned edges, being 


quite unusual, and artistically 


perfect. 
eScratched ” 


ware 


was a 
curious and interesting class of 


salt-glazed ; and No. vii. is a good 


example of this variety in the form 


VI. 


SALT-GLAZED 


OCTAGONAL SOUP 


No. VII. 


SALT-GLAZED 
WARE 


““ SCRATCHED’ 
TEA-CUP 
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PLATE 


of a 
The method of 


tea - cup. 


decoration was 
as follows :— 
Whilst the ware 
still in a 

soft 


state, a woman, 


Was 
somewhat 
with some 
sharp simple 
tool, scratched 
a crude design, 
into which was 
dusted affre. 
This, after fir- 
ing, gave a nice 
blue effect, but 
certainl y did 
not improve 
the piece. 

When 


examines these 


one 


exquisite  pro- 
ductions of the eigh- 


teenth century one can- 
not help wondering 
where the potter of 
those early days ac- 
quired his art know- 
ledge. What has now 
become a busy cluster 
total 
population of nearly 


of towns with a 


300,000, was then but 
wild moorland country. 
Opportunities for study- 
ing art were entirely 
lacking, and the potter 
had no illustrated books 
fall back 


even collections of con- 


to upon, or 
tinental or Oriental pot- 
tery to help him in the 
designing of his produc- 


tions. He seems to have 


been a self-taught artist, and whe- 


ther, as is popularly supposed, Elers 


introduced this salt-glazed ware into 


the district or not, it is quite certain 


that the Staffordshire potter made 


it a distinct local production ; and 


these dainty specimens of the pot- 


; ter’s art are to-day eagerly sought 


by the enthusiastic collector. 
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By Ralph Nevill and Leonard Willoughby 


A CASTELLATED building of considerable 
size, Eridge Castle stands upon a ridge amidst a 
scene of almost unequalled sylvan beauty. 
park, said to be the oldest in England, was in exist- 
ence at the time of the Conquest, and no doubt its 
fine bucks were one of the reasons that caused Queen 


Elizabeth to pay 
Eridge a visit in 
1573, for the Virgin 
Queen delighted in 
seeing deer, at 
which, at the proper 
time, she would 
sometimes shoot. 
Here 


sojourn of six days 


during her 


she met the French 
Ambassador. Her 
host, Henry Nevill, 
Lord Bergavenny, 
had always been a 
great favourite of 
hers, and 
coming to Eridge 
she had stayed 
three days at his 
house at Birling. 
At the time of 
the Virgin Queen’s 
visit, Eridge would 
appear to have 
been a__fair-sized 
house with three 
gables, the remains 
of two of which may 
still be discerned in 


before 


O 


The deer 


such a statement. 


Cuantes Nevitt 
the Srxrn Eart of 
WESTMORLAND 


1569 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES NEVILL, SIXTH EARL OF WESTMORLAND, 1569 
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as can be discerned there is 


a 
2 


Oe If la 
Ss 


WAS 


Part I. 


an inner courtyard—tradition says that the original 
house was built in quadrangular shape, but as. far 
little foundation for 
Queen Elizabeth during her visit 
occupied rooms in what up to some years ago was 


the long gallery, now thrown into the dining hall. 


In 1730 was built 
a mansion at Kid- 
brooke, where the 
family 


took up 
their abode, though 
Eridge appears 
never to have been 
disparked. The 
house, however, had 
long been in ruins, 
such remains as ex- 
isted being utilised 
as a farmhouse till 
TO ve Wien wtive 
Lord Abergavenny 
of the day decided 
to live once more 
at Eridge, deserted 
by the family as a 
residence for some 
two hundred years. 
In due course he 
incorporated the 
remains of the old 
mansion in a struc- 
ture embellished 
with numerous 
machicolated tur- 
rets and battle- 
ments in the style of 


The Connoisseur 


Gothic architecture then greatly in vogue. In certain 


portions of the building old walls still remain, though 
hidden from view by the more modern structure 
built, as has been stated, in the “ Strawberry Hill” 
style. 

Entering the house, the eye is arrested by the 
carvings on the front door, which, in spite of wind 
and weather, present features of considerable beauty. 
There is much carving of a similar sort in certain 
rooms and passages probably collected from old 
churches and monasteries on the Continent at the 
time that Eridge was restored; some of the rooms, 
indeed, notably the one known as the Oak Room, 


contain many exquisite examples of the carver’s art. 


IT 


In a niche off the entrance hall stands a fine model 
of the “Foudroyant,” on which Ralph Viscount 
Nevill fought at Trafalgar; this, as is well known, 
was the ship on which Nelson’s body was brought 
back to England. A letter from Viscount Nevill 
exists giving a vivid description of the great sea-fight, 
and laying especial stress upon the fearful carnage 
produced by the flying splinters, more deadly in their 
effect than cannon shot itself; it is much to be 
regretted that within the last year or two this letter 
has been mislaid. Viscount Nevill it was who, when 
Captain of the “ Boadicea” frigate, brought the goat 
from the Cape of Good Hope as a present for his 
cousin Reginald Nevill, on which he is represented 
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‘ 


DOOR AT PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO ERIDGE CASTLE, INTO WHICH MANY CURIOUS 


PIECES OF CARVING HAVE BEEN WORKED 
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in the picture 
by Pickett here 
reproduced. 
Close by the 
model of the 
“ Foudroyant ” 
hang, carefully 
preserved in a 
glass case, the 
robes worn by 
Henry Lord 
Abergavenny 
as one of the 
judges at the 
trial at Fother- 
ingay in 1586 
of Mary Queen 
of Scots, who, 
Mies said,” in 
consideration 


MODEL OF 


L:vidge Castle and tts Contents 


THE 


“FOUDROYANT,” THE 


BODY TO ENGLAND 


of his courtesy, presented him with her pearl necklace, 


up to some years ago still in the possession of the 


family. 


In the entrance hall just inside the door hangs 


a picture of John 
Robinson, the fa- 
ther of Mary Lady 
Abergavenny, acele- 
brated character in 
his day, and one 
who was the origin 
of the saying, “‘ As 
soon as you can say 
Jack Robinson,” in- 
vented by Sheridan. 

Almost opposite 
this picture heavy 
doors lead straight 
into the dining hall, 
around the walls of 
which hang many 
pictures ofthe Lords 
Abergavenny and 
their wives, amongst 
them one of Charles 
Nevill, Earl of West- 
morland, whose 
cradle was up to a 
year or two ago at 
Apthorpe in North- 


amptonshire, which - 


seat passed from 
the Nevills only 
at the end of the 


JOHN ROBINSON, ESQ., FATHER OF MARY, WIFE OF HENRY, 


SECOND EARL OF 
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SHIP WHICH CONVEYED NELSON’S 


AFTER TRAFALGAR 


sixteenth cen- 
tury by reason 
of an unsuc- 
cessful lawsuit 
which gave 
Apthorpe to 
the Fanes. 
Another por- 
trait represents 
the Honour- 
able George 
Nevill, Master 
of the old Sur- 
rey foxhounds, 
standing by his 
horse, which 
latter picture is 
said to be the 
work of Rom- 


ney, though a 


carping critic might feel disposed to question such a 


statement. 


In this dining-hall are several curious specimens 


of old Sussex iron firebacks, the earliest inscribed 


ABERGAVENNY 


G. B. (George Ber- 
gavenny), 1672, 
extremely curious. 
The others of later 
Caters 7io a1 735: 
are admirably 
decorated with the 
Nevill arms in relief, 
and were originally 
in the house at 
Kidbrooke, which 
was sold by Henry 
Lord Abergavenny, 
in 1805, when 
he had definitely 
decided to reside 
permanently at 
Eridge. 

In old days 
Eridge was in the 
very heart of the 
Sussex ironworking 
district, and within 
almost living 
memory the earliest 
mortar ever made 
was wont to be 
shown to. visitors 
standing on Eridge 


Green. 
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Up to a few years ago 


not much attention was 


devoted to Sussex iron- 
work, but it is now begin- 
ning to be appreciated at 
its proper worth, and the 
old firebacks in particular 
have become difficult to 
The old 


around St. Paul’s Cathe- 


find. railings 


dral, part of which 


possibly remain, were 


cast at the Lamberhurst 


furnace in Sussex, and 
cost £11,202 os. 6d. 
At Lamberhurst was the 


largest iron manufactory 
in the country, and from 
here came all the cannon 
used in the Navy; about 
the period that these 
7A\rlro ver sceline 
works began to decline, air ores benre 
BATTLE CF VITTORIA 

23RD ROYAL 


some of the ordnance 
from this foundry even 
got into France, being supplied by smugglers to the 
French privateers who during war-time swarmed in 
the Channel. 


which kept nearly half the population of the parish 


At Heathfield was another great furnace 
in full employ. This foundry belonged to the Fuller 
family, a member of which, Major Fuller, entering on 
his first campaign in India, was surprised to observe 
some of the artillery inscribed with the name of his 


native village—Heathfield. 


The last foundry worked in East Sussex was 
Ashburnham, which at one time produced iron in no 
wise inferior to the 
best in the world. The 


furnace and forge here 
only ceased working 
about the year 1825. 
At the old Sussex iron- 
works were produced 
a great many articles of 
domestic use, such as 
rush-light holders, fire 
tongs, snuffers, and the 
beautiful“ andirons ” 
which were locally 
called “ Brand-dogs ” 
or “Brand-irons,” 
whilst monumental 
cast-iron slabs were 
also made. 


In a shooting lodge 


CURIOUS 


BONAPARTE, 
BY THE HON. 
WELSH FUSILIERS 


OLD FIREBACK AT ERIDGE CASTLE 
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in Eridge Park are a very 
old 


“Brand-dogs,” which 


fine pair of these 
have now become some- 
what difficult to obtain. 
A very representative 
collection of Sussex iron- 
work, it may be added, 
at the 
Albert 


This was got 


is to be seen 


Victoria and 
Museum. 
together many years ago 
by Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

Amongst the relics of 
other days preserved at 
Eridge Castle is an in- 
teresting souvenir of the 
the 
shape of an elaborately 
embroidered 


Peninsular War, in 


coat which 
once belonged to Joseph 
Bonaparte, King of 
Spain, and was brought 


TAKEN AFTER THE 
JOHN NEVILL, 


back from Spain by the 
Honourable John Nevill, afterwards Lord Abergavenny, 
then a subaltern in the 23rd Fusiliers, who secured 
it amongst the booty taken by the English after the 
battle of Vittoria. In splendid preservation, the gold 
embroidery absolutely untarnished, this dark blue coat 
might have been made at the present day—the only 
trace of old-world fashion being the extraordinarily 
high collar, as will be observed from the illustration. 
There are not very many other war-like relics at 
Eridge, but, in a small panelled smoking-room, up to 
a few years ago, were a curious series of military 
paintings, representing 
of 
the Army, presented to 
Henry Lord Aberga- 
venny by George IIL., 
in all probability on 
the occasion when 


different branches 


that monarch stayed 
and shot with him 
at Eridge. Unfor- 


tunately a fire, which 
came near spreading 
all over the Castle, 
destroyed all but two 
pictures of horse 
soldiers, which, being 
in a recess, escaped 
injury from the flames. 
At the same time the 
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carved over the mantelpiece, was 


its place is now, however, very 


* Nevill ship,” 
totally consumed ; 
worthily filled by a capital equestrian portrait of the 
Honourable George Nevill (the father of the Castle 
Baby), painted as a boy, by F. Sartorius, in 1773. 
With regard to the Nevill badge of a ship, it is this 
probably which originated the statement, given in 
most Peerages, that the founder of the family was 
Gilbert de Neville, the Admiral of the Conqueror’s 
fleet. , as a matter of fact, but very slight 


authority for such a 


There is 


story, the real foun- 
der, as far as can be 
ascertained, having 
been Richard de 
Neville, who took his 
name from Neuville 
sur Toucques, not far 
from Argentan, in 
what is now the De- 
partment of the Orne. 
On the western wall 
of the the 
church at Dives his 


nave of 


name is inscribed as 
one of the compan- 
arms of the 
it 
would appear prob- 
able that he followed 


ions in 


Conqueror, and 


the crimson and gold 
sail of William’s ship, 
the ‘ Mora,” to Pev- 
ensey Bay in one of 
the forty vessels which 
his brother, Foulk 
d’Anou, furnished 
towards the conquest 
The 
mother of Richard was a cousin of the Conqueror, 
whilst Fitz- 
No doubt 
the contribution of the forty vessels and a punning 


of England. 


his sister, Hawisia, married Robert 


Erneis, who fell on the field of Hastings. 


allusion to nef—a ship—played a considerable part in 
causing the founder of the family to adopt a ship 
as his device. 

In the oak room, which has before been mentioned, 
are several curious religious pictures let into the 
carving over the fireplace—these were discovered 
bricked up in a chimney in an upstairs chamber 
which bears numerous evidences of having at one 
time been the priest’s room at a time when the family 
had not altogether abjured the Roman Catholic faith. 


CATHERINE, WIFE OF EDWARD, FORTY-FIRST BARON OF ABERGAVENNY 
MARRIED SUBSEQUENTLY TO HIS COUSIN 


Another small apartment, not far away, is interesting 
by reason of the numerous recesses, niches, and small 
hidden cupboards contrived in the‘ woodwork, in one 
of which five hundred pounds was discovered not 
many years ago. It is not improbable that there yet 
exist other secret hiding places in this panelling con- 
taining further considerable sums secreted by an 
eccentric occupant of the past. In this room is a 
good deal of fine old glass as well as many odds and 
ends relics of the past, amongst them old militia 
gorgets,modelcannon 
of other days, and the 
like, whilst in another 
room close by is a 
curious weatherglass, 
one of three which 
were made, it is be- 
lheved, for George III. 
of the 
pictures at Eridge are 
the portraits of Wil- 
liam Lord Abergaven- 


Two best 


ny, who, in 1739, was 
master of the Jewel 
House, and of his first 
wife,Catherine,daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant- 
General Tatton—she 
had previously been 
married to a former 
Lord Abergavenny, 
Edward, a cousin of 
her second husband. 

It is much to be 
regretted that nothing 
appears to be known 
as to the names of 
the painters of these 
AND SUCCESSOR, 


Ww AN ; 
ILLIAM pictures, a compre- 


hensive catalogue of the contents of Eridge Castle 
having most unfortunately been lost within recent 
years. This had been made many years ago, and 
contained much interesting information bearing upon 
the history of the Nevill family, which, unfortunately, 
to-day knows comparatively little about the many 
artistic possessions which at one time it must have 
The ancient town house of the family was 
Abergavenny 


owned. 
House, which stood on the site now 
Hall Row. 
This was a large mansion, and must have con- 
tained many pictures and much old furniture ; but 
alas! the very recollection of such a house is now 
forgotten. 


occupied by Stationers’ in Paternoster 
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Italian Furniture of the Sixteenth Century 


By Eveline B. Mitford 


THE early sixteenth century found Italy 
at peace after a series of great wars and internal 
dissensions. Leo the Tenth gave his patronage and 
encouragement to all artists brought to his notice. 
The princes, nobles, and wealthy merchants of the 
Republics had now time to turn their attention to the 
Arts. They commenced building palaces and laying 
out gardens. In doing so they came upon bronzes, 
vases, pieces of sculpture, and remnants of frescoes, 
vestiges of a former civilization. These they either 
placed in their houses or had copied, so that schools 
of skilled and highly-trained artists sprang into being, 
who took classic models as their guides, and produced 


masterpieces, some of which have made their way 


into our museums and great private collections, and 
are deservedly counted among our most cherished 
national possessions. All the pieces that have come 
down to us evidently belonged to the nobility or the 
This is evident from the 


coats of arms and armorial bearings which are found 


wealthy merchant class. 
upon them. Plain examples, such as probably be- 
longed to the middle 
have all doubtless perished. 


classes, are 


very 


2ven in these days of luxury and extravagance it is 
difficult to form an idea of the magnificence of those 
sixteenth century Italian palaces. They were the 
wonder of the civilized world. Not a corner of the 


house, not an object in any of the rooms but was 


CASSONE, FROM SOULAGES COLLECTION, AT VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
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CASSONE, ABOUT 15600 


It 


who built the houses often carried out the decoration 


lavishly adorned. is evident that the craftsmen 
and furnishing of the rooms, as the same scheme is 
to be seen throughout the whole building. 

The furniture in these regal rooms was scanty. 
When the walls of the galleries and saloons were 
covered with frescoes, or hung with arras, tapestry, 
rich velvet from Genoa, or with stamped and gilt 
leather; when the ceilings were painted or heavily 
carved and thickly gilded ; when the floors were inlaid 
with the choicest mosaics, many objects about would 


detract from the magnificence of the whole and leave 


a confused impression on the mind. ‘This the 
unerring taste of the sixteenth century decorators 
fully realized. The 
few pieces of furni- 
ture that were 


admitted, however, 
were in keeping with 


their surroundings, 


and are marvels of 
workmanship. Every 
kind of splendid 
material was em- 
ployed in their 
manufacture and 


adornment. 

Much of the furni 
ture of the Italian 
Renaissance is almost 


overpoweringly deco- 


rated. The eye 
never seems to get 
any rest. “The wood 


principally employed 
was walnut — it was 


lavishly carved, the CHESTNUT 


a ee ESS 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY EBONY CABINET, 
WOOD STATUETTES AND LIMOGES PLAQUES 
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backgrounds were painted and gilded, and it was further 


with inlaid stones, such as agates, lapis 


decc yrated 


lazuli, and various marbles—and pine and cypress. 


Ivory, mother of pearl and tortoiseshell, were also em- 


ployed. Amazing skill was shown by the Florentine 


artists, who invented the art of decorating furniture 


with stones. The work was called Florentine mosaic, 


and was far too costly to be obtained by any but 
the very rich. Preparing the stones was a lengthy 
and laborious process, as they all had to be ground 
into the desired shapes. The work was carried on 


by artists on the estates of the Italian nobles and 


merchant princes. It was invented in Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and soon became very fashionable. 
rhe 


either the most elabo- 


designs were 


arabesques or 
else made to resemble 
nature as closely as 
possible. Certain 
stones change colour 
when exposed to 


great heat; some 


take a deeper tint, 
others a paler. This 
process was largely 


employed by the Flor- 
entine workers, with 
wonderful results. 

the 
of the sixteenth cen- 


‘Towards end 
tury ebony took its 
place among the 
favourite woods em- 
ployed for furniture. 
ORNAMENTED WITH CARVED It tab first used by 
Milanese workmen 


Ltalian Furniture 


and soon became very popular, especially for cabinets, 
although its hard, unyielding substance made it the 
most difficult material to work with. It also pre- 
sented a gloomy appearance, especially when thickly 
inlaid with ivory, which was the favourite material 
employed for its adornment. Ivory as a decoration 
to furniture had been revived by Venetian craftsmen 
towards the end of the 
since been much used. 


thirteenth century, and had 
The difficulty of procuring it 
in Italy was very great, and in many cases bone of 
good quality was employed instead. 

The most gorgeous form of furniture adornment 
yet discovered was invented and first used by the 
Italian artists of the sixteenth century. We cannot 
call these men manu- 
facturers —- the word is 
altogether too modern, 
too suggestive of our 
twentieth century com- 
merce to be 
the men of genius who 
loved their beautiful 
creations, and who 
worked upon them in 
so different a spirit to 
that of our own day. 
I allude to the art of 


damascening—of form- 


used for 


ing a design by the use 
of gold and silver wires 
embedded other 
metal, principally bronze 
Tables, mir- 
rors, and other objects 
were decorated in this 
way with beautiful 
arabesque designs. 
The workmen of Venice 
and Milan were speci- 
ally distinguished 
for this art, which 
undoubtedly had 
origin in the East, 
and was_ introduced 
into Italy through the 
continual intercourse— 
mercantile and _ other- 
wise — which the Re- 
publics maintained 
with oriental traders. 
The Italians had com- 
mercial stations in 
Arabia and other coun- 
tries, while craftsmen 


in 


and iron. 


its 


MILANESE MIRROR, ABOUT I550, MADE -FOR~=THE 
ROYAL FAMILY OF SAVOY 
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from the East lived and worked injImost of the 
Peninsular States. 

Of all pieces of sixteenth century furniture none 
were more important than the coffers or cassont. 
These were placed in the halls and corridors of the 
palaces. They were of native origin and played an 
important part in the social life of the people. 
Shaped like sarcophagi, they were used to preserve 
tapestries, clothes, plate, and most of the valuables 
used by the wealthy Italians. They were generally of 
great beauty, thickly carved with scrolls and figures, 
or richly adorned with paintings, either illustrative of 
the lives of saints taken from classical 


OF scenes 


mythology. These were painted on the front and 


cover, while the arms 
of the family to whom 
the chest belonged 
were generally repre- 
sented in another 
place. The backgrounds 
were richly gilded and 
were lined 


the insides 


with silk, brocade, 
linen, according to 
means of the 


They were 


or 
the 
purchaser. 

among the most valu- 
able presents given to 
a bride on her marriage. 
Under 
stances they were gener- 


these circum- 


ally made of cypress 
wood, the strong, 


aromatic odour 
considered an antidote 
Love tales 
were for their 
adornment, and they 


being 


to moth. 


chosen 


were fitted with small 
drawers for jewellery, 
fans, lace, and _ other 


articles. By degrees 
coffers 


more elabo- 


these became 
more and 
rate and were cherished 
and handed down as 
heirlooms. They were 
mostly made in sets 
of four or six, and the 
size varied according to 
the rooms they were to 
be placed in. Thou- 
sands of them have been 


broken up,\the carving 


The 


on them put to other uses,-fand the paintings on 
the panels hung upon walls in rooms or placed in 


picture galleries. ‘The Victoria and Albert Museum 


has a splendid collection, including the original of 


the accompanying illustration, which was brought 


from the Soulages Collection for £250. It 1s 
6 feet long, 3 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet 
t inch wide, and made of carved walnut wood. 


The front represents scenes from the history of David, 
carved in full re- 
On the left 


hand portion he is 


lief. 


bearing the head 
of Goliath and is 
followed by 
numerous atten- 


dants. One is 


crowning him with 
a laurel crown, 


while another is 


playing on the 


timbrels ; soldiers 
are in the back- 
ground. On the 


right David is 
being anointed by 
Hiesis 


depicted kneeling 


Samuel. 


in the foreground, 
while the Prophet, 
holding a book in 


the right hand, 
pours the sacred 


oil over his head 
with the left. This 
group is also sur- 
rounded by figures. 
Between these 
scenes, and in the 
of the 


{CARVED WALNUT FRAME 
es- 


CERLIE 


LATE 


panel, is an 


cutcheon, without 


charges, surmounted by three 
angels’ heads and supported by two female figures. 
The one on the left holds a column and represents 
Fortitude. ‘The other has her arm round a bird, pre- 
sumably an eagle, but the head is missing. At the two 
front angles are statuettes of prophets. 

the coffer represent Autumn and Winter. 
stands on claw feet. 


The ends of 

The coffer 
Female figures with wings (pre- 
sumably angels) are at the angles of the base, in the 
centre of which is a mask. The top of the lid has 
a thickly-carved border, but the centre is plain, 

After coffers, the Italian decorators of the sixteenth 
century attached the greatest importance to frames. 
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Connoisseur 


These were generally of oak, and were massively 
carved in a bold, arabesque design, or with figures, 
festoons or monsters at the sides. Anything wild or 


was freely used. Some of them may be 


grotesque 
considered barbarous, but they were very rich and 
beautiful. 
gold leaf, called “ ducat” 
a coating of paste, on which a red preparation was 
This 


method was much 


The best were thickly gilt, with a special 
others were covered with 


laid, and the whole was then highly burnished. 


used by Venetian 
and Florentine 
The 


varied 


workmen. 


frames 


greatly in shape 
and size; some 


were round, others 
made in the form 
of 
these were mostly 


a shield, and 


intended to hang 
the 


many 


on walls, 


while were 
considerably 
smaller and con- 
tained mirrors. 
When for this pur- 
were 


toot, 


pose they 


fixed to a 
and were often 
small enough to be 
carried about from 
room to room. 
The 


contained in these 


mirrors 


frames were of 
burnished metal ; 
glass did not come 
into use till later. 
EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY One of the moe 

magnificent spect- 
mens of Italian sixteenth century work extant is a 
mirror frame and stand, originally made in Milan for 
a member of the Royal House of Savoy. It originally 
formed part of the Debruges collection ; it afterwards 
passed into the possession of Prince Soltykoff, and 
from him was purchased for the English nation for 
£1,281. This superb piece of furniture is one of 
the most valuable of its kind and deserves more than 
a mere mention, for it combines and illustrates all 
that was best and costliest in the Italian furniture of 
the period we are now considering. The craftsmen 
who designed and executed this work are unknown, 
but the hand of more than one is suggested, for the 


Ttahan Furniture 


ITALIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY FOLDING CHAIR 


front and back are different, both in the subject of 
the design and in the spirit which animated the men 
employed in the work. On the front, stories and 
legends from ancient Roman history mingle with the 
figures of gods and goddesses, while on the back the 
symbols of the Christian faith are represented, angels 
and the cardinal virtues taking the place of the 
deities of mythology. It is a thoroughly characteristic 
example of that curious mixture of the Christian and 
the heathen which was such a distinguishing feature of 
the decoration of those days. 

The mirror is in a square frame and has a cover, 
which pulls out. On the cover, in the foreground, is 
a figure kneeling and surrounded by warriors, one of 
them in the act of placing a helmet on his head ; in 
the background are the towers and battlements of a 
great city. The front of the mirror frame has sloping 
inner edges, divided into six panels, three on each 
side. These have classical figures damascened upon 
them. Beyond are niches containing gilt figures in 
full relief, playing musical instruments. Above these 
are smaller niches, also containing musical figures. 
Directly above the mirror is a gilt figure of Juno, with 
a peacock. The whole is surmounted by a statuette 
of Venus and Cupid. The back of the frame is 
divided by four columns, damascened with arabesque 
designs. In the centre is a niche in which stands 
a figure of the Saviour, on a gilt pedestal, with right 
hand raised in blessing; on either side are smaller 
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niches with sitting figures of angels. Above the 
central niche the Eternal Father is represented issuing 
from glory with a crowd of angels’ heads beneath 


Him. 


depicted on the road to Calvary. 


Below is a panel in which the Saviour is 


The mirror frame is joined to the lower portion by 

A 
The 
base of the stand pulls out and forms a toilet tray, 


a foot of heavy scroll work, richly damascened. 
classical female head in gilt is at each corner. 


the damascened surface representing a pavement in 
perspective, while tiny hunting scenes are depicted 
in the moulding round it. 

The third part of the mirror stand consists of a toilet 
drawer, the front of which is divided by silver dots into 
three panels. The centre panel represents the siege 


of Rome by Lars Porsena. This panel is supported 


CAKVED WOOD BELLOWS, ABOUT 1550 


on either side by small panels 


containing single figures of 


back of the 


The 


lower 


warriors. 
drawer and 


the stand is divided in the 


same way. On the centre panel 
is a spirited representation of 
Horatius Cocles’s defence of the 


bridge over the Tiber. On one 


end of the stand we see Mucius 
Scaevola burning his right hand 
in the altar fire, and on the other 
Curtius is leaping his horse into 
the chasm in the Roman Forum. 

The tables of this period; were 
richly ornamented on the top. 
The 
thickly damascened and inlaid 


smaller ones were often 


with coloured stones; others 


were most massive and were 
completely covered with mosaic 
work of cut stones and marbles 
in bold arabesque designs. The 
pedestals were of marble or of 
richly gilt wood. Those used 


for meals were 
boards, many were inlaid with 
woods. 
to 


numbering differing according 


various They were 


fastened on tressels, their 
to the size of the table required, 


thus somewhat resembling our 


FRONT OF 


portion of 


composed _ of 


CARVED 


AN 


The 
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modern plan. These boards 


were removed when the meal 


C 
was over. The chairs left no- 
thing to be desired in the matter 
of ornamentation, though to our 
they often ap- 


ease-loving age 


pear to be miracles of discom- 


fort. ‘They were thickly carved 


and generally richly gilt. Be- 
sides being placed in the rooms, 
they formed, with the chests, the 
principal furniture of the halls 
and corridors. They were always 
used without cushions. 

Among the best examples of 
the this 


period are the bellows. 


smaller furniture of 
They 
were generally made of walnut, 
and part of them was gilt. A 
grotesque subject was 
The 


bronze, and were also 


mostly 


chosen. nozzles were of 


brass or 


] 
e 


Cla f hiselled. The ac- 


. : 
borately 


companying illustration renders 


a lengt description unneces- 

sary. It is a typical example of 

the lavish generosity in the 
{ } " . Pe 

matter of decoration displayed 


by the Italian sixteenth century 
? = 


craftsmen in the less important 
as well as 


articles of furniture 
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A MADONNA DEL  ¢ 


rom the Original Picture by Baroccio. 


Jrawn by P, W. Tomkins, and Engraved by A. Cardon. 
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Old Type Faces, and Those who Cut Them 


By J. M. O’Fallon 


THE purpose of this article is to show by 
comment and illustration some of the more marked 
features of letters and modifications of their forms 
which have taken place since printing became known 
and brought into general use. The subject-matter 
and authorship of old books and printed documents 
have their special attractions for Connoisseurs and 
Collectors, without their owners having any particular 
notion of the money-value attached to them, or how 


considered, but in a magazine article it may be treated 
in such a way as to blunt the hard edge, so to say, of 
these while raising its general interest by illustration 
of work done by persons who from time to time have 
most signalised change and, on the whole, progress in 
typefounding and printing. 

The type-faces of the present day most in use are 
and Roman or 


derived from the old kindred Greek 


Latin styles. The early printers did not invent letter 
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PORTION OF THE ‘‘THIRTY-ONE LINE INDULGENCE,” 1454 


much that may be owing to the style and age of 


the printed letters in which they appear. Typography 
is a subject of wide range when its technicalities are 
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characters, but adopted the common writing hand of 
their country. The first Italians, say of about the 
middle of the fourteenth to well on towards the 


The Connoisseur 


£9, Vod quaris qd de illis libris egerirm:quos cum effem in cumano 
XS {cribere inftitur:non ceffaut neq; ceffo:fed fepe ia (cribendi totu 
cofthum ronemq; mutau. Nam tam duobus fea libris:in qbus noué 
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dialibus its feriis quz fuerunt Luditano & Aqlio cofulibus Setuio eft 
ame tamen inftitutus Africant paulo ante morte & Lalit Phili Maliigg 
Tubcrois:& Laln generow Fannti & Scauole.Sermo autin nouem & 
dies & libros diftnbutus de opumo {tatu ctuitaus & de opamo clue. 
Sane texebat opus luculenter:hoiumq: dignitas:aliquantum orationi 
pondens afferebat. Hi libri cam in tufculano mihi legerent audiente 
Saluftio admonitus [a ab illo multo maiore auctoricate illis de rebus 
dici polfe.fi ple loquerer de re.p.prefertim cum eflé non Heraclides 
ponucus:fed confulanis:& 1s q 1n maxis uerfatus in re.p.rebus effem. 


FROM CICERO’S EPISTLES JENSON, VENICE, 1470 
beginning of the fifteenth century, imitated the current 
manuscripts of Latin origin, the best characters in 
them being selected by Jenson, a Frenchman, who 
located in Venice from 1470 to 1482, and treated by 
him with something of artistic liberty which distin- 
guished his founts from those of mere imitators. 
But we must go back a few years earlier to get at the 
beginnings of printing in Europe. There are some 
references, but not altogether reliable, to printing 
done at Haarlem in 1423, at Mentz in 1440, at 
Avignon, in 1444 ; and it is said that the first German 
Black-letter appeared in 1450, but the earliest przvted 
dave, and it carries its own verification, is that of 
“1454,” which occurs in the “ 31-line Indulgence,” a 
copy of the four issues of which is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. We give a portion of a facsimile of it by 
the permission of J. Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A., taken 
from the second volume of his learned work, Rarviora. 
The printing of this document is attributed to 
Gutenberg, but other printers are claimed for that 
Among the names of those who are credited 
with the invention of printing appear those of Coster, 
Castaldi, Hahn, Faust, Gutenberg, Jenson, Mentel, 
Schoeffer ; and among the places where it is said the 


honour. 


first presses were put up are Avignon, Augsburg, 
Bologna, Basle, Strasburg, Florence, Venice, Haarlem, 
Mentz, Nuremberg, and Rome. 

Whether printing in Europe was first done from 
moveable wooden letters, from wooden slabs, or from 
metal types, the faces of which were engraved, but not 
cast, we shall not seek to determine. But we may 
venture to think that China knew something of the 
craft centuries before any country outside it, and 
that, in Europe at least, the process began with 
incised wooden blocks for the printing of “ Block- 
books,” then advanced to moveable wooden letters 
which could be “ distributed” and composed afresh 
as desired, the wood in course of time giving place to 
lead, and metal mixtures with lead to harden it, and 
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that in this way the mysteries of 
punch cutting, matrices, and adjust- 
able moulds for casting type-faces 
were arrived at, and printing done 
as we now know it. Sweynheim 
and Pannartz were among the first 
to give up laborious pencraft for the 
practice of printing, which they be- 
gan in 1465, when working as part- 
ners in the monastery of Subiaco, 
near Rome. The semi-Gothic features 
of their letters were considerably 
modified by John and Vindelin de 
Spira in 1469. But it was to Nicholas 
Jenson, at Venice, in the following 
year, that we owe the introduction of the true classi- 
cal Roman letter. In that year he printed Cicero’s 
our illustration shows a portion of it taken 


? 


Epistles : 
from one of the “ Fac-similes of Early Printed Books’ 
done for the British Museum. He selected the best 
formed letters he could find, rounded off their corners, 
trimmed and balanced their proportions, and so formed 
his alphabet. It is clear, and has enough light and 
approach to regular alignment to distinguish it from 
any that had previously been in use. But he left just 
enough room for the improvement which was effected 
in it under Aldus Manutius in about 1495. 

William Caxton established his press in London in 
1477. He had previously travelled a good deal on 
the Continent; and according to several reliable 
authorities, he was under Colard Mansion, at Bruges, 
learning printing in the year 1474-5. The school of 
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SPECIMEN OF CAXTON, 1477 
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Caxton is chiefly represented by Wynkyn de Worde 
(of Woerden in Holland), and his successor, Richard 
Pynson. Worde came in for most of his master Cax- 
ton’s matrices, and probably the adjustable moulds, 
said to have been used by both. The adjustable 
He was 
probably the greatest, as he certainly was the most 
prolific, of fifteenth century printers. As his Black- 
letter, though not all, is mostly identified with that of 
Caxton, we give a specimen of the latter from Zhe 
Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophers, printed at 
Westminster in 1477. 


mould is the key to practical typography. 


This, perhaps, will best serve 
to indicate the style of both prevailing in England at 
the time ; for though Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troy is dated 1475, it was printed at Bruges. The 
style of Richard Pynson, a native of France, located in 
England, was a distinct improvement on that of Cax- 
ton and Wynkyn de Worde, as may be seen by com- 
paring with theirs the example we give from the Dives 
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fibile adire: ma anchora yn saat imo feul- 
ptore de littere latine gracevet bebraice-this 
mato-M.-Frace{co-daB ologna-Vigeno delg 
lecertaméte credo che intale exercitiond tro 
ue vnaltroequale. Perchenonfolole vfitate 
ftampe perfettamente fafare: ma etiam ba ex 
cogitato vnanous forma delittera ditta “gt 
4,0 verocacellarefca-delaqualenon Aldo 
Romano ,nealtriche peers bannoté 
tato dele altrui pene adornarfe,Macfjo-M- 
France{co eftato primo inuentore o-defigna 
tore-elqualee tuctele forme delittere che 
mai babbia flampato ditto Aldo ha intaglia 
to ,elaprefenteforma-cd tanta gratia e venu 
flate, quanta facil mente in effa fe comprende- 
Etp che tuttifemo bumili er denoti vafallide 
tua Excellentia: oallanoftra vera feruitu fe 
apertene fempre inuocare el felice auppicio de 
tenoftro Illuftrif{imo aclementiffimo Prin 
cipe: 7 a quello offerrire le primitie deleno 
fireexigue Cucubratione- Pertal refpetto 
deftinamo @ dedicamo laprafente opaatus 
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In the 


“ce 


et Pauper printed by him at London in 1493. 
colophon to this dialogue it is stated that he lives “ at 
the Temple Bar of London.” ‘The printing done at 
St. Albyns Press, 1479, and about the same date 
abroad by Julian Notary, and by Letton and Machlina, 
taken together with that of Pynson, exemplifies the 
struggle between the Roman and Gothic tendencies 
in printing, which was yet to last for some time. 
Aldus Manutius, generally called Aldus, the founder 
of the Aldine Press, contributed a good deal towards 
the success of the Roman or Latin form of letter. 
This was due chiefly to Francesco Raibolini, known 
better as Francia, a man of rare gifts as a painter, 
goldsmith, medallist, gem engraver, and founder of 
types. Working from the Jenson model, he gave 
freedom and grace to his letters, the capitals especially 
showing this, while to the art instinct the rugged 
dignity of his heavier Roman is its chief attraction. 
His style is represented by the printing done by 
Rossi at Venice about 1500; and as it influenced the 
better styles of European printing in later years, 
which we shall have to notice before we have done, 
we must content ourselves here by giving as our 
illustration a portion of a page from the /ano 
Petrarch, printed in the italic character invented and 
cut by him. ‘The italic is said to have been done 
first of all in imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch. 


The Connotsseur 


The example we 
give is rarer than 
the italic used 
in an edition of 
Virgil, which 
appeared a little 
earlier and_ for 
the first time, 
He, ins 501. 
The Gothic- 
ised Roman 
letter of John 


SPECIMEN OF PLANTIN TYPE 


Froben, 1491-1527, and the Basle printing in general, 
became much appreciated, especially in the northern 
countries of Europe, where it was copied a good deal. 
Several of its features entitle it to be included among 
the classical Roman. It was of considerable service 
in toning down the strong prejudice which existed 
against Roman founts among the printers of the time 
who belonged to religious orders. 

But the Golden Age of printing began about a 
quarter of a century later, when Geoffroy Tory’s 
disciple, Claude Garamond, and his illustrious pupil, 
Le Bé, came on the scene. ‘Tory cut types himself— 
he was master of several 
arts: a painter, designer, 
engraver on wood, and was 
also a University professor ; 
but it was mostly through 
his curious work, entitled 
Champfleury, that he per- 
sonally became really 
prominent. It was printed 
at Paris in 1529. ‘The 
theory of the proportion of 
letters had been occupying 
men’s minds for some time 
before this work appeared 
on the subject. Fra Luca 
Pacioli’s book, De Divind 
Proportione (Venice, 1509), 
contained woodcut illustra- 
tions of the various letters 
of the alphabet ; and Albert 
Direr contributed his share 
to the discussion in_ his 
Unterwetsung der Messung 
mit dem Zirkel und Richt- 
schett (Nuremberg, 1525), 
his idea being that all 
letters could be reduced 
to a combination of 
circles and _ straight lines. 
It was probably this latter 
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theory more than 
anything besides 
that started 
Tory’s bright 
notion, elabo- 
rated in his 
Champfleury, 


Latin alphabet 


fitienter quid expectans, ardeat defide- 2325. 


the goddess 

IO! Tory went 
further and endeavoured to proportion each letter 
to the various poses of the human body and 
expressions of the face. Absurdly fantastic though 
his theory be, it is said to have revolutionised the 
Latin letter in France. But we must return to 
Not only the style of the 
Estienne generations of French printers from about 


Garamond and Le Bé. 


1543 and that of the almost equally famous Elzevir 
Dutch typographers, but the styles of Stephens, of 
Paris; Plantin, of Antwerp; and John Day, of London, 
were chiefly founded on the productions of Garamond 
and Le Bé. Some of the best examples, and, to a 
great extent, typical of the 
work done by those we 
have named, appear in the 
printed books of Simon de 
Colines, 1520-1546, 

Elzevir fame was 
primarily due to Christo- 
pher Van Dijck, who 
designed and cut the 
established 
preserved to a 


letters which 


Quod quifque inano eft, {ci steat_ extent the Le Bé 
unt. Sciunt Id qui in Aurum 
Rex regine dixerit : Sciunt 
quod Juno; Neque & futura 
in AZ) ABCDEFGHIKLMN 
OPRSTVWXUYNAM* 


({ §+? 4K e.ABCDEFGHIKLMNO 
Dubbelde Auguftijn Kapiralen, 


ABCDEFGHIK 
LMNOPOTRU 
JV WXYZE:;.J 29 


VAN DIJCK ELZEVIR STYLE 


forms, while adapting them 
to the Dutch taste for 
short triangled serifs and 
strong strokes. To give 
a general idea of the 
Golden Age of printing 
and the principal founts 
we have been referring to 
as belonging to it, we 
select for illustration a 
specimen of the characters 
employed by Plantin and 
another showing something 
of the Van Dijck Elzevir 
style, both of which we 
think fairly well indicate 
—and that is about. all 
we can hope to do within 


Old Type Faces, and Those who Cut Them 


the limits of an 
article 
and influence of 


the manner 


Garamond and Le 
Bé. For the first 
we are indebted to 
a Williams facsimile 
sheet of Van Dijck, 
while the second is 
reproduced from 
part of a De Vinne 
specimen page. 

too 


There is 


much haze about 


the processes of 
early English type 
FROM THE ARGUMENT TO THE 


production for us MILTON’S ‘‘ PARADISE LOST”’ 


to seek to penetrate 


it with any satisfaction. Mr. William Blades, a great 


authority on all that concerns typography, tells 
us that Caxton in his first attempts at printing 
imitated the type of the Flemish and Dutch. No 


doubt about that: he knew the Continent well, 
especially the Netherlands, and as we have said, 
studied printing for a term at Bruges. So if it be 
accepted as true that he and those who followed him 
understood the use of the punch and matrix, and 
perhaps the adjustable mould, so essential to type- 
founding, we are obliged 
at the same time to admit 
the fact that type was 
imported in considerable 
quantities from the Conti- 
nent, especially from 
Rouen, the great  typo- 
graphical market in those 
days. Of course this does 
not do away with the proba- 
bility that the craft in all 
its then details was prac- 
tised in Great Britain, if 
not by natives, then by 
foreigners such as Pynson, Myllar, the first printer of 
Scotland, and others who, like them, were type cutters 
and founders as well as printers. At any rate, and for 
one good reason and another, up to the close of the 
fifteenth century English typography was much superior 
to what it became half a century later. At that period 
we learn for a certainty that English typefounders 
were beginning, if they had not already begun, to 
learn how to cut their own punches and matrices, 
instead of, as we incline to believe, being compelled 
as a general rule to purchase them from abroad. 

The decline of printing on the Continent, as in 


SPECIMEN 


ues 


Of the 


FOURTH BOOK. 


Son now in profpeé of Eden, and nigh the place 
where he wuft now attempt the bold enterprize which 
he undertook alone againft God and Man, falls into ma- 
ny doubts with himfelf, and many palfions, fear, envy, 
and defpares but at length confirms bimfelf in evil. jour. 
neys on to Paradife, whofe outward profpedt and {cituati- 
on is defcribed, overleaps the bounds, fits in the fhape of 
a Cormorant on the Tree of life, as higheft in the Garden 
tolook about him. The Garden defcrib’d ;Satans firft 


FIRST EDITION OF 


Compleat 

List of all the Printing 
Houses in and about the 
Cities of London and West- 
minster, together with the 
Printers’ Names, what News- 
papers they print, and where 
they are to be found: also an 


OF CASLON TYPE 
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England and Scot- 


land, came about 
during the un- 
settled times pre- 


ceding and after 
the Reformation. 
Every printer during 
(Queen Mary’s reign 
bad to learn, often 
in secret, to be- 
come’ his own type- 
John Day 
(1560) was certainly 


the first of these of 


founder. 


any note. We have 


fight referred to his style 
with that of others 
as influenced by 
Garamond and Le Bé. As we get into the seven- 
teenth century the average English typography be- 
comes a depressing study. The specimen we give, 
from the argument of the fourth book of the first 
Milton’s the 


Its italic, as may be seen at a glance by 


edition of Paradise Lost, is above 
average. 
comparing it with the Aldine example, shows decline 
both in form of the letters and the printing. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch influence in type, as in other things, became 
more and more marked. 
Dutch matrices found their 
way even to the Oxford 
University Press. Moxon 
(1659), a typefounder of 


some note, while having 


and Private 


considerable faith in the 
Dutch and the Van Dijck 
style, puzzled himself much 
over a right theory of pro- 
portion of letters, but did 
not achieve anything 
remarkable in typography, 
except perhaps his Irish 
fount, which was used for the propagation of the 
gospel of the Reformed Church in that country. 

The real renaissance of typography at home, and to 
no small extent abroad, was due to William Caslon, 
who started his foundry in London in 1720. The 
coarse types used in Bibles, broadsides, and classical 
books, the bad casting of faces, as well as their worn- 
out appearance, their broken serifs, and ink-clogged 
counters, soon were cleared out of the way by his 
genius. His Roman founts were inspired by the best 
forms of Elzevir. All the letters of his alphabet were 
cut in studied relation to each other, so as to “justify,” 
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as the printers say. But he performed a perhaps 
more difficult feat in preserving this relation and 
justification in all the different sizes and series of his 
founts. This is not done as is generally supposed by 
observing exact geometrical proportions, for that when 
carried out, especially in the diminishing series and 
sizes, always leaves something wanting in the fine 
strokes and serifs, the ascending portions of letters, 
and in their width and legibility as a whole. It was 
to the study of these technical points as much as to 
the elegance of his faces that Caslon’s great success 
was due. Our illustration gives a fair idea of his style. 

Following William Caslon came John Baskerville, 
of Birmingham, from 1757 to about 1780. He was 
one of England’s most illustrious typefounders and 


the term used in France for many years to designate 
a fine old style of type intended for best work. Its 
merit may be judged by the example we give. 

In due course Bodoni, director of the royal printing 
works at Parma, came to the front, his work being 
chiefly characterised by huge type, large pages, and 
ample margins. In England little of interest occurred 
after Baskerville until about sixty years ago, when 
Charles Whittingham, of the Chiswick Press, hit upon 
the happy idea of using the old Caslon type for a 
romance of the seventeenth century, entitled Za¢racts 
from Lady Willoughby’s Diary. It was a very success- 
ful experiment. The Chiswick Press to this hour 
produces some of the best printing. 

So it comes about that though the better old styles 


PRAYERS and THANKSGIVINGS 


Upon feveral Occafions; to be ufed before the two final Prayers of the 
Litany, or of Morning and Evening Prayer. 


POR AY Eek 
{ For Rain. 


God heavenly Father, who by thy Son 

Jefus Chrift haft promifed to all them 
that feek thy kingdom and the righteoufnefs 
thereof, all things neceffary to their bodily fu- 
ftenance: Send us, we befeech thee, in this 
our neceflity, {uch moderate rain and fhowers, 
that we may receive the fruits of the earth to 
our comfort, and to thy honour, through Jefus 
Chrift our Lord. Amen. 


SPECIMEN OF BASKERVILLE TYPE 


printers. His first attempts at letter founding were 
influenced by ‘the style of Caslon, but in time he 
developed his own style; the folio Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer, which he produced, show 
this, perhaps, best of all. His type faces are mainly 
characterised by their round open forms, not over 
angular, and with clean decided “hair lines.” The 
effect was bright and artistic. Baskerville was a true 
enthusiast and master of his craft. He made his 
presses, mixed his inks, hot-pressed his printed sheets, 
and after a time directed how his paper should be 
made, and at home, instead of purchasing it from 
Holland, as was usual in his day. Baskerville’s first 
and constant desire was to produce good work, and 
he absorbed himself in it so much that he made but 
little money, and died a comparatively poor man. 
A literary society of Paris bought his foundry, and his 
types were used there in a noted edition of the works 
of Voltaire. “After the manner of Baskerville ” was 
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FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


from the Jenson period have often been neglected, 
they are received into favour now and again, if not 
quite in their original shapes then always in modifica- 
tions which, for the most part, belong to them, taken 
as a whole, and constitute the chief grace and value 
of our best modern founts, British and foreign. The 
typography of Scotland has all along, from the time 
of Myllar, her first reputed typefounder and printer, 
reciprocated the spirit of change for better or worse ; 
her Foulis, Ballyntine, and other presses and foun- 
dries, such as that of the great Edinburgh firm of 
Miller & Richard, proving this in no uncertain degree. 
The same, of course, is about equally true of the 
present Caslon, Figgins, Shanks, Reed, the Wicks’ 
Rotary, and other productions of type faces. But 
none of these show such decided affinity with certain 
characteristics of old-time typography as those of the 
Kelmscott Press. 


Since the manuscript gave way to the printed book 


Old Type Faces, and Those who Cut Them 


no finer examples of printing in the Gothicized spirit 
of the Roman letter have appeared than those of the 
Kelmscott Press, founded by the late William Morris. 
Its chief attractions are its finely designed capitals, 


ingenious complexity, will, we doubt not, always be 
preferred by typefounders, printers, publishers, and 
the reading public. 

Our thanks are due to the Governors of the St. 


tubrication of its title, and its beautiful colophons 


Bride Foundation, and to Mr. R. A. Peddie, the acting 
and ample margins. 


William Morris had a tendency head of its remarkable typographical library, for the 
to disparage Roman for Gothic or medizval forms of 
letter; but for beauty combined with usefulness 
properly examples of the different periods which accompany 
The mysterious are invariably it. 
associated with venerable pen-writings, illuminated 
manuscripts, and black-letter copies, which had to 
give way to moveable type, and this will always make 
their influence felt ; 


courtesy and advice extended to us during its pre- 
paration and the facility given for photographing the 
designed Roman type is superior to it. 


intricate and the The last of our illustrations is taken from one of 
its treasures—a selection made by the late William 
Morris of some early specimens of his printing, bound 
up} with some enlarged photographs of models he 
but the Roman letters, which 


lend themselves most to artistic simplicity, instead of 


used in forming his letters, and presented by him to 
the late Talbot Baines Reed. 


THE RECAUYELL Of THE HISTORYVES 
Of TROYE. 


(ame oe RE begynneth the volume inti- 
A WeY tuled & named the Recuyell of the 
NSW. Dystoryes of Troye, composed & 
QYA: y drawen oute of dyuerce bookes of 
as? 1, A Latyn in to Frensshe by the rygbt 
4 by venerable persone and worshipful 
. EN a: man, Raoul le Feure, preest & cha- 
Bia Paw pelayn vnto the rygbt noble, glori- 
ous,and mygbty prynce, in bis tyme, Phelip, duc of 
Bourgoyne, of Braband, &c.,in the yereof the Incar- 
nacion of our Lord God a thousand foure bonderd 
sixty and foure. And translated and drawen out of 
Frensshe in to Englisshe by Millyam Caxton, mer- 
cer, of the cyte of London, at the comaundement of 
the ryght bye, mygbtye, and vertuouse pryncesse, 
bys redoubtyd lady,Margaretc, by the grace of God 
Duchesseof Bourgoyne, of Lotryk,of Braband, &c. 
Wbiche sayd translacion and werke was begonne in 
Brugis, in the Countee.of flaundres, the fyrst day 
of Marche, the yere of the Incarnacion of our sayde 
Lord Goda thousand fourcbonderd sixty &eygbte, 
and ended and fynyssbyd in the boly cyte of Colen 
the xix day of Septembre, the yere of our sayd Lord 
God a thousand foure bonderd sixty and enleuen. 


SPECIMEN OF WILLIAM MORRIS TYPE 
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Forthcoming Books 
To the student of art and to the tourist alike the 
name of Carpaccio conjures up visions of pomp and 
splendour ; the legend of martyr and 


Life and saint told with all lavish display of 
Works of colour and detail so characteristic of 
Vittorio ae f he 

‘ Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, 
Carpaccio < 


combined with a naivete of expression 
that irresistibly arrests and holds the  spectator’s 
attention. A great debt of gratitude is therefore due 
to the late Professor Gustaf Ludwig, ably seconded 
by his friend, Professor Pompeo Molmenti, for con- 
tributing to the art literature of the world so complete 
a picture of this delightful artist. A pathetic touch 
is added by the latter in an affectionate tribute to his 
deceased friend and coadjutor, who did not live to 
the 
English readers, there is little doubt, will welcome 


receive well-merited reward of his labours. 


a translation shortly to be issued by Mr. Murray, the 
work of Mr. R. H. Hobart Cust, author of Grovanni 
Bazzi, which be 


numerous illustrations in photogravure and half-tone. 


Antonio will embellished with 


Jacques LAURENT AGassE, though well known to 
connoisseurs as an animal painter of perhaps the most 
genuinely distinguished ability, in a 


Life and period in which James Ward flourished 
Works of and Edwin Landseer rose to greatness, 
Jacques 

dso ceut has for fifty years occupied little more 
Agasse than a blank page in the chronicles of 


art. Mr.C. F. Hardy, editor of Benenden 
Letters, has therefore attempted to fill this gap in art his- 
tory with an exhaustive life, which will shortly be issued. 
In the prospectus Mr. Hardy states that when he 
set about the task of ascertaining the facts of Agasse’s 
life, next to nothing was in print concerning the man 
or his career, though he had lived in London painting, 
studying, and exhibiting almost without cessation for 
half a century, receiving the patronage of George IV., 
Lord Heathfield, and other celebrities—lovers of the 
horse and dog and magnates in the world of sport. The 
work will be illustrated with 30 phototype plates. 


Mr. Etxior Stock announces for early publica- 
“Inthe Name of the tion a cheap edition of Mr. 
Bodleian.” By Augustine Birrell’s delightful 
Augustine Birrell book, Jz the Name of the 
Bodleian. It will be uniform in style with his former 
books. 


AN important work is shortly to be issued by 

Messrs. Maclehose on Zhe Fine Art Collection of 

Glasgow. The text, which is by 

The Fine Ast Mr. James Paton, the curator of the 
Collection of F : ‘ : 

Glasgow gallery, will be embellished with over 

It will 

be issued in two styles, the edition de luxe being on 

hand-made paper, and with the plates on Japanese 


forty fine photogravure plates. 


vellum. 


Yer another life of that most famous of modern 
sculptors, Auguste Rodin, is announced for publica- 
tion by Mr. Fisher Unwin. It is 
written by Mr. Frederick Lawton, 
who has obtained his biographical 
facts from original sources, and largely from Rodin 
himself. M. Rodin’s best-known works will be illus- 
trated in the volume. 


The Life of 
Auguste Rodin 


FOLLOWING on the admirable catalogue of the 
etched work of William Strang by Mr. Lawrence 
Binyon, recently published by Messrs. 
Maclehose, Messrs. Newnes announce 
as a volume in the “ Master Etchers ” 
series a work entitled Zhe Etchings of 
William Strang. The same firm are also issuing in 
their “ Art Library” Zhe Landscapes of G. F. Watts 
and a second series of Zhe Faintings of Burne-Jones. 


The Etchings 
of William 
Strang 


As a volume in their “Classics of Art” Series. 

‘Messrs. Methuen are shortly publishing 

a translation of M. de Beruete’s Zife of 
Velasques by Mr. Hugh E. Poynter. 

The volume will contain a preface by M. Leon — 
Bonnat. 


A Life of 
Velasquez 
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Old Door Knockers 


WHILE there were three periods in history 
—the Romanesque, the Gothic, and Renaissance— 
when knockers were most freely used on all classes 
of buildings, so, roughly speaking, there are three 
distinct types under which the different forms may be 
classified. The shape of the knocker will be found 
to be of great assistance in classification, together with 
the metal used and approximate date of production. 


By Mrs. F. Nevill JacKson 


masks. A rosette, grotesque, or lion’s head usually 
forms the plate. 

In the second type the striker is hammer-shaped, 
the handle of the hammer being often split, and strap- 
like forms added; the plate and knob are usually 
only slightly worked. This is a very early type; 
specimens reminiscent of Saracenic and Byzantine 


forms exist. Glorified out of all resemblance to the 


WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER WITH ARMORIAL SHIELD AND DRAGON STRIKER 


The most usual of the three types has the striker 
This may be plain or 


ornamented with twisted forms with wreathing or 


round or stirrup-shaped. 


2. MUNICH MUSEUM 


original type, it is to this class that the superb 
chiselled iron knockers of the reigns of Henry IL., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV. belong. 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKERS ON 
RING HANDLES MUNICH MUSEUM 


The third type takes the form of a lyre or elongated 
loop, drawn down to form the striker ; masks, snakes, 
dragons, and human figures frequently appear on such 
knockers, and on account of the elaboration of the 
modelling, these are most often found in bronze and 
brass, as the limitation of the smithing processes 
did not admit of very intricate workmanship. All 
the ornament of this last type was lavished upon 
the striker, the plate for fixing to the door and the 
knob for producing the noise, which is the razson 
@étre of the knocker, being made of quite minor 
importance. 

It is in the first two classes that the plate is found 
in its most beautiful form, frequently extending over a 
large surface and in elegant open work design. 
Specimens of such knockers may still be seen on 
some of the old doorways of Augsburg. ‘There are very 
beautiful examples amongst the splendid collection 
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at the National Museum in Munich; it was in this; 
type that the German workers excelled. 

The ironwork of the plain and solid Romanesque : 
doors which remain to the present day has no special | 
characteristic in its hinges and guards, except a rude: 
solidity ; it is in the thirteenth century that ironwork ; 
began, chiefly in Germany, to show strap work and | 
branching lines. In France these took the form off 
fleur-de-lys and strongly indented vine leaves. 

The iron knockers of German make in the fifteenth 1 
century show such tracery with many elaborations on | 
the plates ; the ring or stirrup-shaped strikers of this; 
time are generally very massive. 

The advantage of the study of iron knockers over : 
those of any otherJmetal lies in the fact that iron is ; 
to be found nearly everywhere, and is of very low’ 
value when in its unworked state ; a large amount of | 
physical and mental skill is required to give it artisti¢ : 
beauty. The work put into it ennobles this plebeian 
metal, by bringing out its splendid qualities of tough- 
ness, flexibility, and elasticity, till in its highest 
perfection gold is not more valuable. 

The craft of iron-working has been pursued most 
earnestly and continuously by the Teutonic nations; 
in their earliest contact with the Romans they were 
well supplied with iron or iron-shod weapons. In 
the Middle Ages our own military stores were freely 


FLORENTINE DOOR KNOCKER MUNICH MUSEUM 


Old Door Knockers 


augmented by workmen of Innsbruck, Cologne, and 
Augsburg, and Henry VIII. persuaded German 
workmen to come to Southwark and Greenwich when 
he endeavoured to revive the armourers’ work in 
England. 

It must be remembered that in the Middle Ages 
there were no designers of ironwork (with the 
exception of armour, which was frequently drawn for 
the smith by an artist); even the architect would 
probably give the smith a free hand with regard to 
hinges, lock, bars, and knocker. The master smith 
would set the task for his assistants, directing the 
work on more or less traditional lines, modified 
within certain limits. 

The great resemblance between door knockers and 
handles is extremely apparent ; in fact, in early times 
the striker of the knocker was used for the two 
purposes. It is the ring and stirrup and the hinged 
drop types which are used either for knockers or 
handles and closing rings ‘rather than the elongated 
loop form. 

Many of the fifteenth and sixteenth century handles 
on church doors have been used for the double 


ITALIAN KNOCKER WITH DOGE’S CAP ON STRIKER 
Y MUNICH MUSEUM 


BRONZE KNOCKERS FROM THE MUSEE DE CLUNY, PARIS 


purpose ; a good specimen is on the sacristy door 
at Cirencester. There is a fine knocker handle with 
pierced tracery on Stogumber Church, Somerset. It 
was in the early sixteenth century that knockers 
were treated much more fantastically than door 
handles. 

It must be remembered that the door and shutter 
furniture of this period was most elaborate ; hinges, 
of which there were possibly six to ten, were so large 
and elaborate, that, as in the example on the north 
door of Durham Cathedral, and on the doors of the 
cloisters, they spread nearly all over the door; the 
lock and staple would also have richly foliated straps. 
Two sockets with arabesque plates to receive the 
ends of a chain or bar would also form part of the 
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WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER WITH CROWN AND FLEUR-DE-LYS 
AND CRESCENT OF DIANA HOTEL CLUNY, PARIS 


equipment, besides a finely-worked bolt and socket and 
a lock to secure the bolt—strengthening plates might 
also be added if the door gave access to a treasury 
or sacristy. The nails which fastened all this work, 
and occasionally studded the door, were also hand- 
somely ornamented, especially if the smithing were 
of Spanish workmanship. 

It can be imagined that to accord with all this 
elaboration the knocker was a very different affair 
from the modest specimens of the present day, or 
even of a century ago. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the size alone was double and treble, and 
the intricacy and delicacy of the workmanship of the 
highest order. 

The Matsys in Louvaine worked largely with the vine 
as the motif. Josse, father of the celebrated painter 
Quentin, held the position of architect, clock-maker, 


and blacksmith to the municipality, and Mr. Gard- 
ner considers that the celebrated well-cover near 
the Cathedral at Antwerp is undoubtedly the work 
of Josse Matsys rather than of the painter, to 
whose hand it is usually attributed, who could not 
have been more than twelve years old when the work 
was completed. In this cover a tangle of interlacing 
branches and leaves shows the pattern which formed 
so many knocker plates at that period in the Nether- 
lands. as. 
The Mediaeval ironwork of Italy is disappointing. 
Perhaps we expect too much of a country where art 
is not a fashion or hobby of the well-to-do, but a 
factor in the life of the people. The highly decora- 
tive value of iron for building and decorating house 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKERS, 
DECORATED WITH MASKS AND FEMALE HEADS 
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am | tee atta — 


or re Me Aran ners cee 


WITH 


FRANCE 


KNOCKER DECORATED 


W ROUGHT-IRON 


W ROUGHT-IRON 


FRENCH FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


KNOCKERS 


WROUGHT-IRON 


OF 


Unie 


HENRY 


CROWN AND H OF 


KNOCKER WITH DRAGON AND GOTHIC TRACERY 


MUNICH MUSEUM 
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purposes was not recognised, and bronze was the 
metal most highly favoured ; for this reason all the 


The 


finest Italian knockers will be found of bronze. 


splendid example of fifteenth century workmanship ol 


the Pisani Palace in Venice most readily occurs to 
our memory. The plate is comparatively simple ; it 
is on the striker that all the skill of the artist has 
been lavished, and the figure, trident in hand, with 
the two horses of fabulous shape, give a very fine 
example of artistic design. 

When early iron door knockers of Italian make are 
found they are usually as plain and severe as it is 


possible to make them. ° Many fine and elaborate 


ei il tl I a 


SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY 
NYMPHS EMBRACING 


BRONZE KNOCKER 

door knockers in use in Italy, which were at one time 
thought to be of native workmanship, have since been 
proved to be French. ‘This is the more remarkable 
as Milan was the metropolis of armourers and steel 
workers, and Brescia, Verona, Florence, and Venice 
were scarcely less celebrated. 

The door knockers of Spain are rather fantastic in 
design, the piercing of the plate showing a Moorish 
influence. Architectural tracery with canopied niches 
was also used, and lions’ heads, lizards, dolphins, 
and Moors’ heads are found ornamenting the striker, 
which is usually ring, drop or stirrup-shape. In a 
knocker of the late fifteenth century, on the door of 
a private house in Toledo, the plate is of foliage 
design ; above the striker is a dolphin’s head. The 
door is closely studded with highly ornamental nails, 
which are characteristic of the Spanish method of 
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strengthening the doors of this period. Such nail- 
heads vary from an inch to two or four inches across, 
and are often forged and welded from the solid. 
Domingo Cespedes, of Toledo, was a celebrated 
smith of the middle sixteenth century, and Bartolome, 
who was working at the same time at Seville, has 
placed his name on several specimens of his work. 
“The French manner” of knocker making was 
celebrated all over Europe in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and chiselling from the solid was 
generally looked upon as the mode far excellence of the 


French smith. Unlike Spain, ironwork was much 
employed in beautifying the dwelling houses in 


SEVENTEENTH 
FEMALE 


CENTURY 


BRONZE 
LIONS 


KNOCKER 


FIGURE AND 


France, and as much skill was lavished by the French 
ouvrier on the locks, keys, hinges, handles, and 
knockers as on the screens, grilles, andirons and 
other more important pieces. 

There is an extraordinary beauty and excellence in 
French door knockers which distinguishes them from 
those made in any other country during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 
purely architectural. 


Most of the designs are 
The back is plate-work ; on it 
are raised figures standing beneath canopies, pinnacles, 
and crockets, carved from the solid on a minute 
scale. A fine example of such a knocker made in 
the fifteenth century was to be seen on a house at 
Bourges. Another example is at Florence, but is of 
unmistakeably French workmanship. A splendid 
traceried canopy and niche shelters St. Michael, the 
figure forming the striker. 


Such door knockers were 
made in France long after 
the architectural and Gothic 
styles had been discarded 
in the ornamenting of other 
works of art. Even until 
the reign of Louis XVI. 
they were made in the pro- 
vinces, conservative Brit- 
tany being, perhaps, the 
last to give up the tradi- 
tions of knocker-making 
at its best. The 
influence brought over by 


Italian 


Catherine de Medici oust- 
ed the French style from 
Court circles, and the pro- 
vinces gradually following 
the lead of the capital, the 
finely chiselled iron door 
knocker of excessive elabo- 
ration of late medieval 
times has now ceased to be 
made. 

The 
were most frequently used 
as strikers, sometimes singly 


figures of saints 


with their emblem, or instrument of martyrdom, some- 
times In groups or attended by angels. One of the finest 
specimens extant shows St. George killing the dragon. 

When this relic of medizeval style in artistic ironwork 


died out, the use of 
knockers was on the 
wane. Its past beauty 
and importance can 
be seen perhaps at 
its best in a door 
knocker of the middle 
sixteenth century, 
with the Arms of 
Henry II. of France 
finely chiselled on the 
striker; a crown, with 
jewels and /leur-de- 
dys, stands above the 
shield; a stirrup- 
shaped striker hangs 
considerably below 
the plate. Atthe 
top is the crescent 
of Diana, as this 
beautiful example 
was made for the 
Chateau of Auet, 


Old Door Knockers 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON 
KNOCKER, WITH BALUSTER-SHAPED 
FASTENINGS 


belong. 


FRENCH SIXTEENTH CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER 
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where all the ironwork, 


of which immense quan- 
tities exist, bears the 
crescent, motto, or mono- 
gram of Diana. Locks 
secured by a double turn 
of the key, the iron grat- 
ings for barring the wide 
chimneys, knockers, and 
handles, all had also the 
royal arms, cipher, and 
badges. Guillaume Herard, 
Gilbert Drereys, Adam 
Boulemps, Michel Suron, 
Jean Duchesne, and 
Jacques Martin, of Lyons, 
were all celebrated smiths 
who received such im- 
portant commissions at 
this time. 

Though knockers were 
out of fashion during the 
earlier years of the seven- 
teenth century, they return- 
ed to favour during the 
of the same 


latter years 


century, and were extremely 


popular in the eighteenth, to which period many 
of the specimens in the cabinets of private collectors 
It was J. Audrouet du Cerceau who, about 
1670, invented the beautiful pearldrop-lke form, 


with richly foliated 
mount depending 
from a rosette or 
lion’s head. He pub- 
lished numerous de- 
signs for knockers, 
many of them of 
great elaboration. 
It is probable that 
the larger number of 
these, like the most 
fantastic furniture 
patterns published by 
Chippendale, were 
never carried out in 
their entirety. Some 
of the knockers are 
stirrup-shaped, with 
masks and heads, 
or of the pearldrop 
form, which was 
also used for drawer 
handles. 
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Grotesque figures and masks were also designed by 
du Cerceau ; in fact, his ideas for this most interesting 
detail of door furniture were extraordinarily varied 
3ut from this time simplicity rather 
motive of the knocker- 


and fantastic. 
than elaboration was the 
designer, the two processes of designing and making 
being no longer exercised by the same person. 
Perhaps the days may return when wealthy noble- 
men and citizens will insist upon their most utilitarian 
wants being supplied by artist and artist craftsmen, as 
of old in Venice, Bologna, Nuremberg, and Augsburg. 
Then may the past splendours of the door knocker be 


revived, and the successors of Luca della Robbia, of 


an 
Cie; 
ae 
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Cellini, of the Matsys family, and Gian di Bologna may 
design, hammer, cast, and mould such masterpieces 
as those that are left to us to show what supreme 
effort in this particular achieved in past centuries. 
Alas! that improved bell-hanging and the introduc- 
tion of electricity as a means of summons, precludes 
the likelihood of elaborate design in the more primitive 
instrument, either in the present day or in the future ; 
like that other once necessary gate or door ornament, 
the link extinguisher, which we still see attached to a 
few of the old town houses, it is probable that the 
time is not far distant when the knocker will become 


obsolete. 


FRENCH FIFTEENTH CENTURY WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER WITH PIERCED GOTHIC TRACERY 
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The Turner Controversy 


9, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 
12th October, 1906. 


S1R,—Having accidentally discovered that a discussion 
has arisen in the pages of THE CONNOISSEUR regarding 
the supposed identity of “ W. Turner de Lond.” with the 
great J. M. W. Turner, I think a few particulars may help 
to solve the question. 

In addition to most of the engravings already named, 
and a number of his pencil drawings, I have several 
copies of some of William Turner’s other publications. 
The views “ Broughton Street, Edinburgh,” and “ The 
Calton,” are included in the first part of a series entitled 
“Scotia Delineata,” but in some of the copies the former 
is described as “‘ Catholic Chapel,” instead of “ Broughton 
Street,’ that building being the main feature in the 
picture. Another series of twelve views is in two parts, 
each entitled ‘Six views on the new line of road com- 
municating between Stirling and Carlisle, executed in 
lithographia by William Turner de Lond. Price tos. 6d.” 
In one copy is a loose sheet with printed list of sub- 
scribers, and the words “ paid,” “not paid,” “ not 
known,” noted in ink against the different names. These 
publications have no date, but another set of engravings, 
which I must describe in some detail, has the date 1826. 
We therefore find that the artist must have been in 

’ Scotland in the following years :— 


ae 


1822—George IV.’s visit to Edinburgh. Some of 
your readers may remember the coloured copy of this 
engraving in the tourist’s vestibule at Abbotsford. 

1824—The great fire, about which so much has already 
been said. 

1826—The date above mentioned. 


The series of pictures published in 1826 has the 
following title on the paper cover :— 

“Twelve Plates of Animals from the Highland 
Society’s great Cattle Show, held in Glasgow, Sep. 27, 
1826 ; Drawn and Engraved from Lirk, by W™ Turner 
de Lond.: under Patronage of the Directors and Dedi- 
cated by Permission to The Highland Society of Scot- 
land. Price £1 1s.” 

Beneath the title there is a picture of “ The Genius of 
Caledonia manifesting to Neptune the advantages of 
steam navigation.” The lady sits poised somewhat 
insecurely on the splash board (if one may use the 
term) of Neptune’s chariot, and points out to him a 
steamer proceeding up a firth while the other ships lie 
apparently becalmed. A cupid, lightly attired in a 
Tam-o’-Shanter and tartan muffler flies up with a model 
ofa steam engine. Neptune looks interested but some- 
what disturbed, and the sea horses plunge violently 
ahead as though they feared the steamer would out- 
distance them. A small picture below represents a coal 
mine with an engine carrying away the coal, and the 


words, “ Elementa, Hominum fulcrum sunt.” Below this 


is the publisher’s name, “ Edinburgh, published by John 
Anderson, Jun., 55, North Bridge Street, 1826.” 
The twelve plates include horses, cattle, and pigs. In 
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one plate “a fine sow, exhibited by Lord Blantyre,” is 
rubbing noses in friendly fashion with “a boar of the 
Berkshire breed,” while a bunch of turnips lies invitingly 
between them. 

William Turner “de Lond.” was employed by Sir 
Henry Steuart, of Allanton, to illustrate a book which 
he published in 1827, and while at Allanton he gave 
drawing lessons to Sir Henry’s daughter. He was 
probably a drawing master who came to settle in Edin- 
burgh, or, at any rate, in Scotland, not later than 1822. 
In a description of A View in Cadzow Park, in 
“Caledonia Illustrata,” he writes: ‘The upper park is 
a mus quercum, offering the finest models in nature 
for study to the artist and amateur who would acquire 
the habit of drawing the oak well.” Of A Rocky Scene 
near the Ruins of Roslyn Castle he writes: “To those 
studying landscape scenery it presents a fine lesson, 
consisting of so few parts, that the mind compasses and 
comprehends them at a glance, and requires but a know- 
ledge of the main principles of light and shade to reduce 
it to effect.” 

William Turner probably adopted the designation 
“de Lond.” in order to enhance his reputation. He may 
have avoided the simpler form “of London” partly 
because he knew that his great namesake had at one 
time adopted it, and partly because to one who was 
somewhat of a pedant Latin would be preferable to plain 
English. One instance will suffice to prove his pedantry. 
In “Caledonia Illustrata” Cadzow is thus described: 
“To the poetic and pictural taste the unique beauties ot 
Cadzow are an inspirative helicon and musis amicus, 
a celestis mentis instinctus, which needs but to be seen 
to produce its stimulus and awaken the most exalted 
sensibilities to action and imitation; whoever can see, 
can feel and can describe such superlatives, must possess 
the essence of a poet or a painter.” 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
DOUGLAS A. SETON STEUART. 


By William White 


IT is, I think, to be regretted that Mr. Frederick Izant 
continues to make surmises respecting the erroneous 
attribution to J. M. W. Turner of the prints reproduced 
in the pages of the June number of THE CONNOISSEUR, 
and that he has refused to accept the facts and the 
evidence I brought forward in my “ Rejoinder” in the 
issue for September. Mr. Izant closes his eyes to all the 
evidence against his arguments, and “fails to see”— 
using his own expression—anything but his own mistaken 
view, which would receive scant courtesy at the hands of 
most experts, who would not trouble themselves to reply 
to such opinions at all. In his three pages of reply to 
what he terms my “ opposition,” however, he has merely 
further exhibited his lack of knowledge of the great 
artist’s work and character, and of the technique of art; 
while he is so unfair towards me in his criticism that he 
carelessly misquotes and perverts what I wrote on the 
subject. That being so, it would be sheer waste of time, 
and of valuable space, forme to enter into a detailed 


Further Evidence 
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reply, or to expect to convince him that he is entirely 
mistaken in his theories and opinions respecting Turner. 

He even endeavours to prove that I am “ evidently in 
two minds upon the subject,” and still consider the two 
engravings reproduced in my article (pages 48-9) to be 
by J. M. W. Turner, when I do nothing of the kind. 
I have stated quite clearly that the discovery of the 
date of the publication of these engravings attributed to 
“W. Turner de Lond.” rendered it impossible for them 
to be associated in any way, upon any assumption or 
hypothesis I could conceive, with the Royal Academician. 

In spite of the facts which he has himself now brought 

to light, that “these eight prints are known to have been 
from sketches by a local barrister” (page 99), and that 
“the six engravings are each signed ‘Etched by W. H. 
Lizars,’” Mr. Izant still persists in believing that the 
great Academician would have condescended to touch 
such work. He states it as his opinion “that the trees 
and wall on the left hand side of the Loch Leven view, 
and the rocky mountain in the other sketch, mzws¢ have 
been drawn by Turner. An instant recognition 
of Turner’s handwriting in their inscriptions was the first 
thing to lead me to connect” two others “ with the great 
artist. A comparison of the lithographic work [z.e., the 
two ‘fire’ drawings (not the engraved drawings of the 
‘ruins’), which have no writing upon them] with Turner’s 
pen drawings in the National Gallery [wAzch drawings 
he does not indicate], confirmed my impression. . 
The signatures, I feel certain, were added to the iho: 
graphs by Turner himself.” From this Mr. Izant wishes 
to imply that he is fully capable of judging such work 
as an art expert, whereas he merely shows throughout 
that he does not possess sufficient technical knowledge 
to distinguish between a lithograph, an engraving, and 
an etching. Asa matter of fact, not one of the sketches 
bears a signature anywhere. Mr. Izant treats an en- 
graver’s inscription as if it were a “signature.” If also 
he is correct in stating that the “six engravings” are 
each “signed” as having been “etched by W. H. 
Lizars ”—and I doubt the accuracy of the statement— 
the publisher must have been equally careless, as the 
two landscapes are mof etchings. 

The readers of THE CONNOISSEUR will, I am sure, 
be pleased to have the testimony of so high an authority 
as Mr. Algernon Graves, whose reputation in all bio- 
graphical art matters is universally recognised, and 
whose father it was who actually gave Turner the com- 
mission for the series of ninety-six Scott illustrations, 
and whose well-known firm published most of his 
large-size engravings. 1 have his permission to state 
that he entirely agrees with me in all my observations 
on the matter. None of the engravings bear any re- 
semblance, he says, to the work of J. M. W. Turner ; 
the figure work is particularly unlike ; and the suggestion 
that it could be his he considers quite ridiculous. 
Moreover, none of the writing, of which Mr. Graves 
possesses numerous examples, is in the least like his. 
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The inscriptions on the two slight landscapes suggested 
to him Samuel Cousins’s writing, and he thought they 
might very well be by him—if not by John Varley, 
as I had questioned; but in any case, he said, “almost 
anyone but Turner.” He, moreover, remarked that it 
is not true that Turner was ever known as “Turner of 
London,” which would have been especially absurd 
when his fame was well known to everyone. He also 
confirms my remark that Turner himself never produced 
a lithograph in his life, and, in his experience, very 
rarely signed his work. 

As the final number of Mr. Graves’s valuable and 
laborious serial publication on the works of the Royal 
Academicians, in which the name of Turner is included, 
is not yet issued, I do not feel at liberty to give all 
the particulars he has found respecting the various artists 
of the name of W. Turner, and it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between them. Mr. Graves permits me, 
however, to mention that there was a “ W. Turner” 
who exhibited in 1787, who lived at 129, Shoreditch, 
and later, until 1816, at another address in the neigh- 
bourhood of London ; and he thinks, from the character 
of his subjects, that this might be the artist in question, 
whose reputation may have been magnified or mistaken 
on his visit to Edinburgh. 

I have, however, still more conclusive testimony that 
these drawings were not made by J. M. W. Turner, 
although I do not suppose that Mr. Izant will be con- 
vinced by the evidence, and will still think that I merely 
wish to “lay down the law.” But I find, at the National 
Gallery, distinct evidence that Turner arrived at Farnley 
Hall (from London, it is nearly certain) on the 19th of 
November in 1824, and stayed there until the 14th of 
December. Certain it is that this would not admit of his 
having witnessed the fire in Edinburgh on November the 
16th, and of having made several drawings of it, and also 
of its ruins on the 17th, 19th, and 2oth, as stated in the 
article by Mr. Bolt in THE CONNOISSEUR for June, in 
connection with the drawings; nor does it agree with 
Mr. Izant’s contention that the “ Mr. W. Turner of Lon- 
don, now in Edinburgh,” referred to in the advertisement 
in “The Scotsman” for November 24, 1824, was the 
famous Royal Academician. 

There need, therefore, no longer be any mystery or 
doubt respecting the extensive series of engravings after 
“W. Turner de Lond.” If they had been connected with 
any degree of certainty with the great artist, the many 
eager collectors of his engravings would long ago have 
known of them as authentic examples. There is no 
better expert on “ Turner engravings” than Mr. William 
Ward, of Richmond, and he has never supposed them 
to be by the Academician, although he has several of 
them in his own ,collection, 

As the discussion has been taken up with interest 
beyond the pages of THE CONNOISSEUR, it is of some 


importance that the matter be thus settled beyond 
further dispute. 


Ad 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE IN 1386. 


FROM ‘‘THE PAGEANT OF LONDON.”’ 
(METHUEN & CO. 


WESTMINSTER HALL AND VICTORIA TOWER. 


FROM ‘*THE PAGEANT OF LONDON.” 
(METHUEN & Co,) 


Tue unfortunate fire which has destroyed the 
ancient Abbey Church of St. Germain at Selby has, 


necessarily, also increased the im- 
A Rare Etching 


Re ScibetA bboy portance of such records as still 


remain of the building in its earlier 
state. these is a very rare and almost un- 
known etching 
the well-known antiquary 
Dawson Turner, who did 
so much for the art and 
antiquities of Norfolk 
during the earlier part 
of the 


tury. 


Among 


een 
7 —— 
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nineteenth cen- 
The original of 
our illustration is 12 in. 
by 9 in. in size. It is 
carefully and simply 
drawn in a style ob- 
viously modelled on 
that of John Sell Cot- 
man, who was very 
closely associated with 
time Purners: The let- 
tering is a title only, 
“ Selby Abbey,” in script, 
and the signature 
CE Tagua. fori.” 
The part of the building 
represented is the West 
Front, with its beautiful 
Norman doorway. It 
is shown in a condition 
anterior probably by at 
least thirty years to the 
restoration of 1865, 


RL 


by Miss E. F, Turner, daughter of 


ETCHING OF SELBY ABBEY 
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when, among other repairs, the surface of the ground 
was lowered, so that the bases of the capitals might 
be seen. The missing shafts above the doorway, also, 
had been restored at the latter date, as were probably 
the damages to the Early English work on either side 
of the great west window. The centre gable, which 
in the etching can hardly be seen above the battle- 


menting, was carried up 


much higher in the 
course of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s restoration of 


\ 1871-73, and other 
\ alterations of detail have 
| also been effected. As 
it stands, then, the 
etching takes a not un- 
important place in the 
history of the building, 
and is well worthy of the 
attention of those who 
collect work of the 
kind.—E. F. S. 


The Falkner-Sidebotham 
Collection of English 
Pottery Figures 

THERE is at present 
deposited on loan. by 
Messrs. Frank Falkner 
and E. J. Sidebotham at 
the Peel Park Museum, 
Salford, a collection of 
English Pottery figures 
which is believed to 
contain a larger number 


BY MISS E. F, TURNER* 
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later days the process was brought to 
great perfection both by Whieldon and 
Wedgwood. 

The group, a lady and gentleman seated 
with bottle between them, is a rare speci- 
men of  salt-glaze, which was extensively 
manufactured in Staffordshire during the 
18th century. 

The pair of figures, “The Hay- 
makers,” are fine examples of the work 
of Ralph Wood and his son, the female 


WEDGWOOD LION 


of marked examples than has hitherto been brought 
together for exhibition in this country. By the 
courtesy of the Curator, we are enabled to reproduce 
some of the more notable items from the 328 pieces 
contained in the collection. 

The Early Agate Ware figures are made of two 
or three different coloured clays intermingled, and 
now defined as “ Early Solid Agate,” and are 
thought to be contemporary with those of the early 


“Slip” period. Very few of this school have come 
down to us, and the cat, the ancient symbol of 
contentment, would seem to have been one of WOOD AND CALDWELL GROUP 
the most popular subjects for representation. In et aca cow 


figure bearing the impressed mark 
R. Woop. 

Of the thirty odd pieces of 
Wedgwood in this collection, 
perhaps the most striking is 
the figure of a lion, after the 
original in the Naples museum, 
with the impressed mark 
WeEpDGWoop. 

The fifth illustration depicts 
an example of the Enoch 
Wood and Caldwell school 
founded by Enoch Wood at 
Burslem in 1783. The group 
represents The ‘Tithe Pig, con- 
sisting of the parson, farmer 
and his wife with baby in her 
arms, two young pigs and 
basket of eggs. Its height is 
SALT-GLAZE GROUP 81 inches. 


Not éS 


THE accompanying photograph is of a 
very fine and well preserved specimen of a 
Jacobean “ drawinge table,” 


acobean ? 
Js Seow the prototype of the modern 
rawinge ; ts 
2 o o-rc © y 
Table” extending dining-room table. 


It is a genuine old piece, 
made entirely of oak, and has been in the 
possession of the same family at least since 
the year 1645. This handsome and massive 


“THE HAYMAKERS ” BY RALPH WOOD 
piece of furniture is said to have been made at 
Staines, in Middlesex, and stood for many years in 
the dining hall at Yeovenry Farm, situated between 
Chobham and Bisley. the 
illustration, the table stands 334 inches from the 
floor, being some five inches or 
so higher than the tables of to- 
day, but in correct proportion to 
the Cavalier stools in general use 
at the period. 

The measurements of the top 
of the table are: width 3 feet, 
length 6 feet 4 inches, and 
thickness inches. Beneath 
the top are two leaves of the 
same dimensions, but 2 feet 
ro inches in length. When it 
is desired to extend the table 
the top portion is lifted bodily 
off, the leaves are drawn out 
to their full extent, and the 
top, being replaced, falls into 
the position originally 
pied by the leaves, the surface 


When closed, as in 


2 


occu- 


Q 
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SPECIMENS OF EARLY AGATE 


WARE 


being now on the same level and forming a total 
length of 12 feet. Each leaf is furnished with a pair 
of stout oak rails, prolonged inwards, which slide in 
corresponding grooves in the upper frame of the table 
as extension is made, and the weight of the central 
board keeps the two ends securely in their proper 
position. This ingenious contrivance obviates the 
necessity of extra legs or trestles. The frame of the 
table-bed is inlaid with stained pear wood, cut in 
different directions of the grain and arranged in 
The 


legs, which are remarkably fine, are handsomely 


squares with intervening quadrilateral pieces. 


carved in the Tudor style, and in the widest part are 
A substantial foot-rail, 
inches, mortised into the base blocks 
of the legs, keeps the whole table firmly and solidly 
together.—C. E. R. 


314 inches in circumference. 
3% inches by 2 


‘DRAWINGE TABLE” 


JACOBEAN 
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Some new information bearing upon the prices 
miniature painters has been recently 
revealed in a final volume dealing with 


Belvoir Castle 


paid to 
Fees Paid to 
Old Miniature 


Painters 


the manuscripts at 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland, 
just published by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. 

Two or three of the references contained in the 
volume may be of interest to our readers. The book 
contains several notes of payments made for portraits, 
one referring to the celebrated miniature painter 
Hilliard, and two which relate to an almost equally 
celebrated mijniature painter, John Hoskins. 

The one concerning 
Hilliard appears in the 
account of Thomas 
Screvin, extending from 
August, 1602, to August, 
1603, and is one of a 
series of payments made 
“for my Lord and Lady.” 
It reads as follows: 
“Item, to Hyldiard for 
a picture of the Kinge’s 


Majeste iij 4%.” The 
painter referred to is 
of course the artist, 


Nicholas Hilliard, who 


was born in 1537, and 
the king is naturally 
James I., as Queen 


Elizabeth had died on 
the 28th of April, 1603. 
From this monarch 
Hilliard received 
special patent of paint- 
ing, dated 5th May, 
1617, in which the king speaks of “ our well-beloved 
servant, Nicholas Hilliard, gentleman, the principal 
drawer of small portraits and embosser of our medals in 
gold,” and in “respect to his extraordinary skill, grants 
him a sole license for the royal work for twelve years.” 

Contemporary references to Hilliard’s work are of 


a 


LORD ROOS 


very great rarity, but references to the prices paid to 
him for his portraits are still more seldom to be met 
with, and I know of no other entry which, in an 
absolutely definite way, refers to the price paid for a 
miniature by this artist, save the one now quoted. 

On his wonderful portrait of Queen Elizabeth, pre- 
served at Ham House, there appears in contemporary 
handwriting, in a note on the back, the words “ Pret, 
45,” but whether this means that the artist received 
45 for his work, or the miniature was sold for that 
sum at a very early period of its history, is not at all 
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Miniatures of James I. by Hilliard are not 
often seen. There is one dated 1608 at Dorchester 
House, another in the collection of General Sotheby, 
and a third at Montagu House; but the one which 
was painted for the Earl of Rutland is no longer in 
the famous collection at Belvoir Castle, although it 
includes four portraits by Hilliard, one of which 


clear. 


represents Queen Elizabeth. 

The other two entries to which I refer are per- 
haps of even greater interest. In the account of 
Francis Howell, extending from March 25th to 
August gth, 1658, and being “ disbursements for 
Lord Roos, by bill 


and otherwise,” is this 


right honourable the 


my 


entry : 
“July 26. 

Hoskings 

honer’s pickter, 1 


Paid Mr. 
your 
Pi 


and in the same year, 


for 


re) 


account of Mr. 
another 


in the 
Raymond, 
entry, also dated July, 
“To. Mrs.  Peartt "for 
Hoskins the picter 


is 


drauer, 5 /.” 

The painter referred 
to is John Hoskins, who 
died in 1664, on the 
22nd of February, and 
who was buried in St. 


Paul’s, Covent Garden. 


He was the uncle of 
Samuel Cooper, and 
in his house young 


Cooper is said to have 
a obtained his first artistic 
education. 

Very little indeed is known concerning his history, 
and references to him are almost as rare as those 
to Hilliard. With regard to the prices he obtained, 
we have again to go to the miniatures at Ham 
House, inasmuch as more than one of them has 
inscribed on its reverse a reference to a sum of 
money, preceded by the word “ Pret,” which, as 
already stated, may either mean the price paid for 
the miniature, or its value. It seems, however, to 
be probable that the miniature mentioned in this 
entry is the one signed “J. H.,” which is still to 
be found in the collection at Belvoir Castle (see 
plate). The Lord Roos, for whom the payments 
were made, was no doubt the son of John Manners, 
the eighth Earl, and he afterwards became the 
ninth Earl, and Lord Manners of Haddon, and was 
created in 1703 Marquess of Granby and Duke of 


Notes 


Rutland. During the lifetime of his father, he was 
probably styled Lord Roos, as the heirs of the Earls 
of Rutland had for a long time been styled ; but, 
strictly speaking, there was no Lord Roos, as the 
Barony of Roos of Hamlake had expired with the 
death of the sixth Earl, and the old Barony of Roos 
had devolved upon his daughter. The courtesy title, 
however, was no doubt in regular use. 

When, some time ago, the new catalogue of the 
miniatures at Belvoir Castle was being 
my Opinion was in favour of ascribing this 


prepared, 
particular 
miniature to John Hoskins the younger rather than 
to his father, but it would now seem to be more 
likely, from the entry in the Rutland papers, that it 
was'the work of John Hoskins the elder. It has 
been very desirable to obtain some information which 
would definitely prove that there was more than one 
artist of the name of Hoskins, and I am disposed 
to think that a miniature in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
nt 
represents the Duke of Berwick, is signed by Hoskins, 
and is in its contemporary lframe, upon which is 


collection will supply the necessary evidence. 


engraved the full name of the young nobleman, his 
age as twenty-nine, and the date when the miniature 


statement for which he had evidence among the 
State papers, but unfortunately he does not refer to 
the source of his information. 

The portrait of the Duke of Berwick proves that 
the son survived the father thirty-six years, as there 
is no doubt whatever of the authenticity of the 
miniature, or of the signature upon it. It is one of 
the finest examples of the work of Hoskins with 
which I am acquainted. 

If to other 
contemporary references to the prices paid either to 


any correspondent can refer me 
Hilliard or Hoskins for work executed by them, I 


shall be exceedingly grateful—G. C. WILLIAMSON. 


THE Chippendale small arm pagoda-back settee, 
here illustrated, is one of a pair originally in Murthy 
Castle, which were recently sold at 


piel ait Messrs. Brady & Sons’ rooms, Perth, 
iat aergaaeRe by order of the executors of the late 
Settee 


Mr. Thomas Jack, Bailie of Dunkeld. 
At the 
same sale, a pair of very old carved high-back 


Sold separately, they each realised £126. 


Elizabethan chairs, said to have been originally in 
Cumnor Hall and at one time in the possession of 


CHIPPENDALE SETTEE 


was painted, 1700. The Duke was born in 1669-70, 
and he was twenty-nine years of age in 1700, when 
the portrait was painted, whereas we know that the 
elder Hoskins died in 1664. Vertue definitely stated 
that Hoskins had a son, and Redgrave gave us the 
information that the son painted a portrait of 
James II. in 1686, and was paid £10 5s. for it, a 
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the famous Earl of Leicester and Mistress Amy 
Robsart, went for £427; a set of twelve Chippendale 
chairs, with carved elbows and boldly carved club 
legs and eagle claw and ball feet, produced 472 ; 
and £84 was given for a fine old Imperial Stone 
dinner service, with decorations of elaborate des- 
cription, comprising 187 pieces. 


The Connotsseur 


HEREIN is attempted a somewhat ambitious task, 
the design thereof being to convey by means of 
The: Paveant ot word-painting and cologt-prasest 
Tondon plates the story of the centuries, 
By Richard Davey 80 far at least as it concerns London. 
Illustrated by According to Boswell, the estimate 


John Fulleylove, formed by Dr. Johnson of historical 
Rela Zev ols, one, 
(Methuen & Co.) 


writers a severe 
although equally applicable to the 
compilers of dictionaries. 


“ are not requisite for an historian; for in historical com- 


was very 


“Great abilities,” he says, 


position all the greatest powers of the human mind are 
quiescent. He has facts ready to his hands, so there is 
no exercise of invention. Imagination is not required 
in any high degree ; only about as much as is required 
in the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, 
accuracy, and colouring, will fit a man for the task, if 
he can give the application which is necessary.” 
(Napier’s Edition, Vol. I, p. 338.) The history of 
England’s Mother-city must necessarily be to a great 
extent the history of the country, and also in some 
degree that of those foreign nations by whom it has 
been invaded, colonised, or politically influenced. 
To endeavour, therefore, to tell so long a story within 
the compass of two octavo volumes of little more 
than 1,000 pp. of good-typed letterpress, may, we 
think, justly be characterised as ambitious; the subject 
is so vast and the view so extensive that we shall not 
attempt even to outline it, much less to give a 
detailed description thereof. 

To what extent Mr. Davey has succeeded in his 
effort we must leave to be determined by readers of 
more historic research and learning than we can lay 
claim to possess, but so far as we have been able to 
judge, the author displays a knowledge and love of his 
subject that cannot but excite the envious admiration 
of all such as are proud of being citizens ** of no mean 
city”; for if London cannot yet be reckoned as the 
“more beautiful daughter of her beautiful mother” 
Rome, she is striving in that direction, and has 
developed to an extent wholly undreamt of by the 
founder of that “’Troam Novum,” which old Geoffrey 
of Monmouth informs us, “is now called London.” 
The book is brightly written, well printed, easy to 
hold and to read. ‘The title is distinctly attractive ; 
we are told in the Preface (a term, by the way, that 
appears to be well holding its own against the new- 
fangled “ Foreword”) that the author has taken the 
word “ pageant” in its widest acceptation, as meaning 
not only Coronations, Royal marriages, funerals, and 
other pompous shows and spectacles, but as signifying 
the unrolling, as in a sort of procession, of the story 
of the British Capital from the day when Julius Cesar 
appeared on the banks of the Thames to that which 
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witnessed the funeral of Queen Victoria. His book, 
he says, “consists of a series of word-pictures of the 
principal events that have transpired (sic) in the 
Metropolis.” We will not enquire across what 
medium events breathe, but accept with due gratitude 
this “ Pageant ” in words. 

Now a procession or show in simple black and 
white, like a child’s funeral, would be depressing 
and monotonous; a colourless pageant would be an 
anomaly ; our spirits are, therefore, enlivened by the 
necessary brilliance in the shape of thirty - seven 
reproductions in colour of drawings by John Fulley- 
love, R.I., two specimens of which we are able to 
present to our readers. Artistic susceptibilities are 
well known to be keenly tender, and in what is 
hereafter said there is no intent to hurt the feelings 
of artist, author, or publisher. We must, however, 
frankly confess at the outset to a feeling of dis- 
appointment ; the pictures do not satisfy us, not only 
because they remind us of the post cards purchased 
by American and other visitors for foreign distribution, 
but because by their modern tone they do not enable 
us to realise what they are presumably intended to 
illustrate, viz., the pageantry of London. With the 
single exception of the frontispiece, herein reproduced, 
these tableaux, often charming enough in themselves, 
represent not past, but present, conditions ; more- 
over, there is throughout a certain icteric tinge, 
possibly representative of urban sunshine, but which 
appears to an unjaundiced eye a “light that never 
was on land or sea.” We do not believe “ Lambeth 
Palace,” even in its youthful days, presented so rubi- 
cund an appearance as that given to it in Vol. IL., 
whilst “ St. James,” on the other hand, is depicted as 
dirtier of aspect than it is in reality. Neither can we 
compliment the artist on his attempt “to paint the 
lily” white beauty of the railway bridge that crosses 
Ludgate Hill, although we may congratulate him on 
his good ;fortune in finding the gloomy interior of 
Wren’s monument brightened by the presence of the 
picturesque dress of Chelsea pensioners. Whilst we 
comment on the improved appearance of Temple 
Bar (doubtless due to change of air at Theobald’s 
Park), we cannot but feel that a picture of it “new 
painted in divers colours, with seven French trum- 
peters stationed over the arch” would give a better 
idea of the royal procession of King Edward VI. 
than any verbal description. We should also have 
preferred a view of the Strand when it was a street of 
palaces, or one of Westminster before the days of the 
Victoria Tower, to the Italian sky and Neapolitan 
costumes of “High Holborn,” which to the 
ordinary Cockney appear incongruous. It may seem 
ungracious thus to object to the bran-new aspect 


Notes 


and up-to-date appearance of such ancient 
able to long for a sight of some of those that 
have been improved out of existence, but of which 
there are faithful engravings extant. 
‘There is no pleasing everybody,” yet a diminished 


more or less 
copy of Aggas’ map would have been acceptable, and 
since the British Museum treasures are inaccessible 


to many readers, some of the Roman ornaments, 


“ae . Tr : 
shoes and sandals picked out of the Thames mud,” 


might have been shown to us. 


what has been given, yet greedy for more. The 


reluctantly reached conclusion of our survey is that 


a satisfactory Bioscopic History or Panorama of the 
Capital of the Empire from the earliest days’has not 
yet been realised, though we are loth to believe, with 
the object lesson of Sherborne and Warwick so 
recently presented, that such an idea is pictorially 
unrealisable. H.S.B. 


build- 


Ings as are left to us, yet it is surely not unreason- 


We are thankful for 


and hat are all of warm tints, unlike the imitation 
of Dresden ware, which is usually of a pale colouring. 

Would-be purchasers of old Dresden may easily 
recognize the spurious mark as being a copy of the 
original crossed swords and star, painted over the 
glaze. This is generally blurred and faulty in outline. 
The colouring of the imitation figures is comparatively 
dull, and the ground colour is much whiter than the 
Meissen production, which has a tinge of blue, there- 
fore imitators take care to fill in the ground with 


colour. 


We have received the following letter from Field- 
Marshal Sir Fred. P. Haines : 
Dear S1r,—In the October number of 


7 Sark : THE Connoisseur, Mr. Layard attri- 
ruiksnhnan . ° 
eon butes the “ probably unique print” of 


Napoleon and four members of his 
suite, reproduced on page 107, to Cruikshank. I 


OLD DRESDEN FIGURES 


THE four Dresden figures here reproduced date back 


to 1796. Two are after Watteau, carrying baskets of 

grapes, as though both the dainty damsel 
eeenaen and her swain were on their way home 
Figures 


from the vineyards, grace of movement 
showing in every line. The other two figures 
represent a Singing Master and his Pupil, a little 
lady of tender age and evidently an enthusiast, for 
her apron is bulging with music. The music-book 
in her right hand has unfortunately got chipped in 
its many travels. The song she is singing is called 
“Le bonheur de Torel,” to the violin accompaniment 
of the old master, whose instrument is decorated with 
bunches of roses, possibly to match his picturesque 
coat and knee breeches. The colour of the girl’s skirt 
and bodice, the flowers and the old man’s coat, breeches 
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have strong reasons to believe that this print has 
nothing whatever to do with Cruikshank, and is the 
work of Commissary-General Ibbetson, who was on 
Napoleon’s staff in St. Helena. I have my 
possession a copy of this identical plate on the 
first sheet of a scrap-book containing a number 
of Ibbetson’s The same 
names appear under each portrait, but in different 
characters. Moreover, my impression bears the 
publication line “ Published 1st May, 1817, for the 
Proprietor, by J. Hassell, No. 27, Richard Street, 
Islington.” 

This print has been in my possession for at least 
thirty years, and before that time belonged to my 
father, who was a great friend of Commissary-General 
Ibbetson’s. 


in 


original caricatures. 


J-amnetcs, Etc; 


The Connotsseur 


recr 


BRONZE EFFIGY OF EDWARD THE 


THE tomb of Edward the Black Prince, in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, is one of the best known and best 
effigies 


preserved of all the royal 


sens Sas remaining in this country ; but although 
ein ee so well known, detailed illustrations of 


it are comparatively rare, and the 
reason for this is not far to seek. The 
railings which closely surround the tomb and the 
uncertain light within the church are not favourable 
to photographic effects ; ye 
while the hurried and 
generally unobservant 
crowds, personally con- 
ducted round the cathe- 
dral by the verger, carry 
away with them but little 
more than a general impression of the figure. 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies is accessible to but 
few, whilst the cast in the Fine Arts Courts of the 
Crystal Palace is, perhaps, less known than the 
original at Canterbury. ‘The illustration which we 
give here, is from a carefully measured draw- 
ing of the effigy recently made by Mr. J. Tavenor 
Perry, which shows the figure as it appears from 
the south side, and is drawn to scale. 

The interest in this 
most beautiful work of 
art is threefold; its 
association with one of 
the most important and 
romantic characters in 
English history ; its com- 
pleteness as an example 
of the knightly costume of the best period of the 
Middle Ages ; and as one of the finest examples of 
bronze sculpture to be found in this or, indeed, in 
any country. To the well-known history of the 
Prince it is unnecessary to allude, except to say, 
that although he for some years foresaw his com- 
parative early decease, and had provided by will 
for his interment at Canterbury, and even selected 


Black Prince 


BLACK PRINCE, 


DETAIL OF ABOVE: THE CORONET 


DETAIL OF ABOVE: THE BELT 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
the verses which in Norman-French are placed 
around his tomb, he did not in his lifetime, as was 


done by many, prepare his own monument. But 


this is to be explained in his case, since while he 
lived he might have become, at any time, the 
reigning sovereign ; and the mark of cadency placed 
across the arms on his richly embroidered jupon 
shows that his position was only finally determined 
by his untimely death. 


The name of the sculptor 
to whom the work is due 
is unfortunately lost, and 
the place from whence it 
came is left entirely to 
conjecture ; but there is 
little doubt that it is the 
output of some Limoges 

atelier. Limoges was within the. domains of the 

King of England, as settled in 1360 by the treaty 

of Bretigny ; and only six years before his death, 

when he was too ill to move about except on a 

litter, the’ Prince had ruthlessly suppressed a revolt 

of its inhabifants against his authority. The enamels 
appearing on several parts of the effigy are quite 
characteristic of the Limoges school, such, particu- 
larly, as the lions’ heads on a blue ground in the 
roundels of the belt ; and 
it is pretty certain that 
bronzes from Limoges had 
been previously employed 
on the monuments in 

Westminster Abbey. 

The figure is clad from 
head to foot in a complete 
set of most beautifully finished armour. The body 
is covered with a hauberk of chain-mail, which shows 
below the scalloped edge of the rich jupon cover- 
ing it, and which is embroidered with the arms of 
France and England crossed with a label for difference. 
The legs and arms are encased in plate armour, the 
elbow guards being engraved. The head is covered 
with a pointed basinet, from beneath which falls over 
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the shoulders a eamail of chain-mail, and which has 
round it a richly-chased coronet, once jewelled, but 
now only showing empty matrices. The enamelled 
belt still retains the sword on the left side, but the 
misericorde, or dagger, which was once on the right, 
has disappeared. At the junction of the very pointed 
solerets, which cover the feet, with the greeves of the 
legs, are the straps, enamelled blue, to which the spurs 
are affixed. The head rests on a jousting helmet 
with a lion crest, and the feet against a nondescript 
animal, which is, perhaps, intended for a young 
dog. 

Although the gilding with which the effigy was once 
covered has mainly disappeared, the comparatively 
perfect state in which this monument remains, after an 
existence of over five hundred years, is remarkable ; 
and it may be to a great extent due to the massive 
iron railings by which it is enclosed, and which 
seem to have been erected at the same time as 
those round the monument of the Prince’s nephew, 
Henry IV., which stands on the opposite side of 
the chapel. 


PROBABLY the largest expulsion of spurious old 
masters from any public gallery in the country is that 
which has just taken place at the 
The Holburne tojburne Art Museum, Bath. 
Art Museum, : 
Bath For twelve years some 250 pictures, 
labelled with the greatest names in 
the history of painting, have hung on the walls of the 
gallery, and the City of Bath plumed itself on its 
good fortune in possessing a representative collection 
from the hands of the masters of all schools. 

Crowded from floor to ceiling, the so-called 
Raphaels, Rembrandts, Reynolds, Hals, Cuyps, Van- 
dycks, Hobbemas—in fact, pictures bearing every 
great name in the Art world from Vandyck to Turner 
—invited inspection. The public gazed with awe on 
these things, and wondered why Art was so evasive, 
for surely the mere layman could discover little 
beauty in these gaunt representations. A few in- 
spired ones winked, and called it the finest exhibition 
of picture frames in the three kingdoms. 

In September last the museum was closed, and 
rumour was busy as to what was happening. And 
now, on the re-opening, it appears that fewer than 
fifty pictures have survived the re-arrangement of 
Mr. Hugh Blaker, the new curator, and are entitled 
to rank as genuine examples of their reputed painters. 


_ About 150 of the worst pictures have been relegated 


to the cellars. 
The donor of this remarkable museum was the 


late Sir William Holburne, Bart., who died without 


an heir, and, in 1893, left the whole of his large 
collection of plate, china, miniatures, antiques, and 
pictures—the hobby of a lifetime—to the City of 
Bath. 

It is not to be supposed that such a huge medley 
of pictures could be brought together without includ- 
ing some genuine examples, if only by accident. A 
few, now hung in the, best positions, are of surpassing 
merit. 


THE portrait of a Florentine lady by Piero Pollajuolo, 
a reproduction of which in colours is one of the plates 
in the present number, is one of the 
most interesting works of art in the 
Hainauer collection which was recently 
acquired by Messrs. Duveen Bros. from 
the widow of the late owner, who had secured it from 
the Odiot collection in Paris. Though, as with so 
many portraits of that period, it is impossible to trace 
its authorship with absolute certainty, expert opinion 
is strongly in favour of its attribution to Antonio 
Pollajuolo, and Dr. Bode, among others, has expressed 
his conviction to that effect. The portrait certainly 
has the deep colouring, the combination of rich grey 
and red, the curiously tough and imperfectly fluid oil 
used as a medium, the angular drawing and the 
sculpturesque character, which are characteristic of all 
authenticated works of Piero Pollajuolo, who was one 
of the first Florentines to work in oils. Most of his 
works were executed in collaboration with his brother 
Antonio, to whom is generally due the composition 
and the design, whilst Piero is responsible for the 
execution. 


A Picture by 
Piero 
Pollajuolo 


Grace DALRYMPLE ELLIoTT, the subject of one of 
our colour-plates in the present number, though 
notable for her beauty, was even more 


Pastel of celebrated owing to her remarkable 
caare career. The youngest daughter of 
Dalrymple Hew Dalrymple, an Edinburgh ad 
Elfiott ew Dalrymple, an Edinburgh advo- 
cate, she was educated in a French 
conyent. On her return to Edinburgh in 1771 she 


married Dr. (afterwards Sir) John Elliott, and after 
many intrigues eloped in 1774 with Lord Valentia, 
upon which Sir John obtained a divorce with £12,000 
damages. 

Living in France all through the Revolution she 
wrote a Journal of her life during that exciting period, 
which was published by Bentley, in which she claimed 
to have received an offer of marriage from Bonaparte. 
From 1821 to 1823 she lived at Ville d’Avray, near 
Sevres, where she died at the age of 65. 


The Connoisseur 


Our colour-plate, Za Madonna del Gatto, by 
Baroccio, is a reproduction of a well-known example 
of this master’s work. Frederigo 
Baroccio was born at Urbino in 1528, 
and studied under Battista Franco. 
Going to Rome in 1548, he stayed there 
for four years, returning to his native place to paint a 
picture of St. Margaret for the Confraternity of the 
Holy Sacrament. Through this work he was invited 
by Pope Pius IV. to assist in the decoration of the 
Belvedere Palace at Rome, where he painted the 
Virgin Mary and Infant Saviour with several Saints, 
and a ceiling in fresco representing the Anxnuncia- 
tion. Returning to Urbino he executed a fine 
picture for the cathedral of San Lorenzo, at Perugia, 
of the Descent from the Cross. Later he again 
visited Rome, where he painted two works for the 
Chiesa Nuovo, and one for the Chiesa della Minerva. 
He died in 1612. 


La Madonna 
del Gatto 
by Baroccio 


THE colour-plate, Congratulation, by J. Thomson 
after G. H. Harlow, is an excellent example of this 
short-lived artist’s work. A pupil of 
Congratulation the landscape painter, Henrik de 
ae rine en Cort, he was subsequently, by the 
; : ; 
Cur aise advice of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
placed under the care of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. To this artist he paid 100 gns. yearly 
“for permission,” to use the words of the agreement, 
‘to have access to Sir Thomas’s house at nine o’clock 
in the morning with leave to copy his pictures till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, but to receive no instruction 
of any kind.” He quarrelled with Lawrence and con- 
sequently was rejected by the Royal Academy when 
he offered himself as a candidate for the Associateship. 
Harlow first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1805. 
Most of his exhibited works were portraits, among 
which were included those of Benjamin West, Fuseli, 
Sir W. Beechey, and Miss Stephens, afterwards 
Countess of Essex. 


IN continuance of the forward movement recently 
initiated by the management of Messrs. Josiah 


ae Wedgwood & Sons, Limited, an 
pment of exhibition of replicas from the original 
Wesear moulds was held in Liverpool during 
Liverpool. October last. It was the first display 


of its kind, apart from the showrooms 
at the manufactory and the permanent rooms in 
London—the object being to attract the attention of 
connoisseurs to the inherent beauties of Wedgwood 
Ware. 
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Some very fine, and in a few cases, at present, 
unique pieces-were shown in Jasper—as well as a 
representative collection of old Wedgwood Services 
in Queen’s Ware and China, and a selection of pieces 
showing an entirely original, as well as quite modern 
style of painting—each piece being the hand work of 
the artist, and each design unique. 

Replicas of old Sévres patterns produced upon 
Wedgwood China (admitted by French connoisseurs 
to be the nearest approach to the old Sévres paste), 
and painted by French artists, formed another corner 
of an interesting demonstration of the present-day 
activities at Etruria. 


Books Received 


Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century, by 
John Lawler, 1s. 6d. net; Book Prices Current, Volume 
XX., 1906, £1 7s. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) 


Correggto, by T. Sturge Moore. (Duckworth & Co.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Aims and Ideals in Art, by G. Clausen, §s. net ; Welson’s Lady 
Hamilton, by E. Hallam Moorhouse, 7s. 6d. net; Szx 
Lectures on Painting, by George Clausen, A.R.A., R.W.S., 
3s. 6d. net; Zhe Letters of William Blake, together with 
a Life, by Fredk. Tatham, 7s. 6d. net; Zhe Arts of Japan, 
by Edward Dillon, M.A., 2s. 6d. net; EAmamels, by Mrs. 
Nelson Dawson, 2s. 6d. net. (Methuen & Co.) 

Practical Stencil Work, by F. Scott-Mitchell. (The Trade 
Papers Publishing Co.) 3s. 

The National Gallery: The North Italian Schools, by Sir Charles 
Holroyd, 3s. 6d. net; Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, 
by C. Lewis Hind, 7s. 6d. net ; Drawings of Gainsborough, 
by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 7s. 6d. net ; Afichael 
Angelo, by Dr. George Gronau, 3s. 6d. net. (George 
Newnes.) 


Manchester Sketches, by Frank L. Emanuel. 
Guardian.”’) 


Flowers from Shakespeare's 
(Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 6s. 

Scenes of Clerical Life, by George Eliot, illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 6s. 

Writing ana Iluminating and Lettering, by Edward Johnston. 
(John Hogg.) 6s. 6d. net. 

Gemilde Alter Meister, Parts IX., X., XI., and XII., by 
Wilhelm Bode and Max J. Friedlander, (Rich. Bong, 
Berlin.) 5 mks. each part. 

English Costume, Vol. IIl., Tudor and Stuart Period, by 
D. Clayton Calthrop. (A. & C, Black.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Gods and Heroes of Old Japan, by Violet M. Pasteur. 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 12s. net. 

The Pilgrim’s Way, chosen by A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Seeley 
& Co.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Chats on Costume, by G. Woolliscroft Rhead, R.E. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 53s. net. 


(‘* Manchester 


Garden, by Walter Crane. 
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THE new season opened on October 9th, when Messrs. 
Hodgson commenced a four days’ sale. Some thousands 
of books were disposed of, usually for 
Books small amounts, though here and there 
higher prices are noticeable, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of S. C. Hall’s Engravings from the 
Choicest Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence (1835-44), com- 
prising fifty mezzotint plates, all in proof state and some 
on India paper. This folio realised £72—not a very 
high price, for it is very unusual to find more than 
a few proofs in any single copy. In January, 1904, 
a copy containing the fifty plates “mostly in proof 
state, one on India paper,” sold for £122 in the same 
rooms, and in April following £101 was realised at 
Sotheby’s for another containing nothing but proofs 
(but not India proofs). Every copy of this work 
has to be judged on its merits, as no two are 
precisely similar in every detail. Claude’s Liber Vert- 
tatis, 3 vols., folio, 1777-1819, which, in old morocco, 
now realised £6 (proofs), is in somewhat the same 
position, for many of the plates were re-touched, and it 
is not always an easy matter to distinguish them. The 
proofs have the writing in the lower margin in upright 
letters scratched in by the engraver, Earlom. ‘The re- 
touched plates have similar writing, but it is in fac-simile. 
This, of course, is not in itself much good as a test, and 
it is fortunate that the title pages and text of the original 
copies are printed on a bluish paper, which, according to 
one authority, renders them easily distinguishable. They 
are easy enough to distinguish by any one who is in the 
habit of making comparisons or has the two series of 
plates, original and re-touched, side by side before him, 
but otherwise the remark must be taken “ with reserva- 
tions.” Among other books sold on this occasion was 
an original copy of Waverley, 3 vols., 1814, which 
realised £14 15s. It had the half titles, but was re- 
bound, and that, of course, meant the virtual ruin of 
the work from a marketable point of view. 

Messrs. Hodgson’s sales on October 17th and October 
24th were interesting to buyers of limited means, for the 
ground covered was very extensive, and many really 
useful and, from that higher standpoint, valuable books 
were sold at popular prices. As we have often said, 
these rooms afford-a happy hunting-ground for lovers 
of literature, and many libraries have come from there. 
The variety and consequent choice are almost unlimited, 
and the prices realised generally reasonable. Of course 
books of a special kind, many of which are sold by this 
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firm during each season, bring there, as elsewhere, large 
sums of money ; but we speak now of books of a general 
character, and these are certainly to be seen in greater 
numbers at Hodgson’s than anywhere else in London. 

The sale held by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on 
October 24th and following day must bring the month’s 
record to an early close, as the first of Sotheby’s 
catalogues runs into November, and will be better 
considered later on. The prices realised at Puttick’s 
were not high, the largest amount obtained being but 
£13 15s., for Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols., folio 1819 
(half mor. ex.). This was a late issue, the colouring of 
the plates being inferior to and different from the 
earliest one. Three volumes by “ Pisanus Fraxi” (z.e., 
H. S. Ashbee) sold for £13 5s. (half mor.). Scrope’s 
Art of Deer Stalking, 1838, and Days and Nights of 
Salmon Fishing, 1843, both first editions in the original 
cloth, must be considered cheap at £10, for they were by 
no means inferior copies. Meredith’s Adventures of 
Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871, stands steady at £4 4s. 
(orig. red cl.), while the 16 parts in which Albert Smith’s 
Christopher Tadpole were first issued are in much the 
same position at £2, as also the 24 parts of The 
Newcomes, at the same amount. 

Other sums realised at this sale were as follows :— 
Edward Fitzgerald’s Szx Dramas of Calderon, 1853, 
presentation copy from the translator, £3 (orig. cl.), La 
Fontaine’s Fables Chotstes, 6 vols., 1765-75, 43 (orig. 
half binding, uncut), and an entirely uncut copy in 
boards of A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
1775, 8vo., £4 12s. 6d. A complete set of Zhe Naval 
Chronicle in 40 vols., 1799-1818, sold on this occasion for 
£3 5s. (half calf), but the condition might have been 
better. Sowerby’s Thesaurus Conchyliorum, 3 vols., 
1847-66, brought £8 (mor. super ex.), and Zhe S/eep- 
Walker, by Lady E. Craven, 1778, £4 los. (sewn and 
uncut). Only 75 copies of this play were printed at the 
Strawberry Hill Press, and it is, consequently, one of the 
rarest of the series of Walpole’s publications. With refer- 
ence to the 1765-75 edition of La Fontaine’s Faddes Choisies 
mentioned above, it is well to note that there are two 
issues. The first issue always has “Chez lAuteur” 
on the title, an imprint afterwards replaced by “Chez 
Durand” or “ Delauriers papetier.” The first issue (zz 
supra) is by far the best. This particular edition is, 
when compared with that of 1755-59, of little interest ; 
still, it is distinctly noticeable, and the method of distin- 
guishing one issue from the other is worth remembering. 


The Connotsseur 


Notes and Queries 
[Zhe Editor invites the assistance of readers of THE 
CONNOISSEUR who may be able to impart the informa- 


tion required by Correspondents. | 


OLp IRON COFFER. 
To the Editor of THe CONNOISSEUR. 
Str,—I send you the enclosed photo for publication 
in your pages in the hope that it may evoke some 
information from your readers as to its age, use and 
This coffer is painted green and is 
The lock works like a new one, and 


possible maker. 
literally perfect. 
the spring concealing the keyhole in the centre of the 
top is as alive as ever it could have been. 
Its measurements are 2 ft. 1 in. long, 1 ft. 
1 in. high, and it is entirely made of # in. 


iron. H. C. N. (Colonel). 


MasteR Henry Hoare. 

To the Editor of THk CONNOISSEUR. 

Sir, — Your correspondent on page 122 
of the October number of THE CONNOISs- 
SEUR might possibly find a clue to his 
query in the fact that William Hoare, R.A., 
sent a picture to the exhibition in 1770 
numbered 106 and described as “A View 
in the Gardens of Henry Hoare, Esq., of 
Stourhead, Wilts.” I suggest that this 
pretty boy was the son of the Stourhead 
House Squire, who built the house in 1721, 
“the pleasure grounds being replete with 
sylvan beauties and picturesque varieties.” 
Also, was he not the author of the County 
History of Wiltshire ? H. M. 


“THE DUCHESS Or RICHMOND, 1782.” 
To the Editor of ‘Tur CONNOISSEUR. 
Sir,—Who was Suliman Aga La Luna, 
Captain of the Bey of Tripoli, and what was he to the 
above lady, that she should have had his miniature 
painted in London in 1782 by Ozias Humphrey ? This 
uncommonly fine miniature, inscribed, “ Suliman Aga 
La Luna Captaine du Bey de Tripoli. Peint en 
Angelterre par ordre de la Duchesse de Richmond 
en 1782,” in the handwriting of the painter, is 
reproduced in Williamson’s //istory of Portrait Minia- 
tures, London, 1904, Vol. II., Plate 74, from the 
original then owned by me, and I should like to know 


something of the subject. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A, 


VALENTINE GREEN’S ENGRAVING OF JOHN MITCHELL, 


Zo the Editor of Tur Connoisseur. 


Sir,—I have just seen in the November number of 
THE CONNOISSEUR some notes about a mezzotint 
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engraving by Valentine Green of Abbott’s picture of 
John Mitchell. As I believe Abbott’s picture (or a 
copy of it) is at my old home, I am interested in 
your notes and would be glad to know whether there 
are any other copies of the mezzotint known. 
CIRENCESTER, 
“ENGRAVING AND EtcHING” By Dr. LIPPMANN. 
To the Editor of THE CONNOISSEUR. 
Srr,—In the last number of your magazine, page 
190, the review of the translation of Dr. Lippmann’s 
accompanied by the reproduc- 


entitled “ Boy Blowing Soap 


“ Der Kupferitich ” is 
tion of an engraving 


OLD IRON COFFER 


Bubbles,” by George Wille, after Netscher. I think 
it right to inform you that the attribution of this 
picture to Netscher is erroneous. I possess an 
engraving of this picture which bears the following 
inscription :— 

“ Lobservateur distrait peint par J. Mieris gravé 
par J. G. Wille graveur du Roi 1766, d’apres le tableau 
original qui est dans le cabinet de Mr. de Peters, 
peintre de S, A. R. le Prince Charles de Lorraine 
Gouverneur des Pays-Bas, etc. . . dédié 4 Monsieur 
Vincent Lenau Négociant & Bordeaux par son ami 
Wille. A Paris chez auteur Quai des Augustins.” 


Brussels, 8th Nov., 1906. Davin LELs. 


[The description which appeared under the illus- 
tration in question is taken from Dr. Lippmann’s 


book.—E D. | 


Announcement 


READERS Of THE CONNOISSEUR are entitled 
to the privilege of an answer gratis in these columns 
on any subject of interest to the collector of antique 
curios and works of art; and an enquiry coupon for 
this purpose will be found placed in the advertisement 
pages of every issue. 
be sent to us for authentication and appraisement, in 
which case, however, a small fee is charged, and the 
information given privately by letter. Valuable objects 
will be insured by us against all risks whilst on our 
premises, and it is therefore desirable to make all 
arrangements with us before forwarding. (See coupon 
for full particulars.) 


Objects of this nature may also 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Autographs.—Signed Portrait of Queen 
Victoria.—7,082 (Canada).—This is unlikely to be worth 
more than a few shillings. 

7,549 (Drumcondra).—The warrant you describe is of no 
special value. 


Books.—Drawing Book.—7,171 (Whitehaven),— 

Your book must be submitted to us before an opinion can be 
iven. 

Shakespeare’s Works, 1623.—7,295 (Addlestone).—If 
your copy of this work is genuine, and in good condition, its 
value is excessive, but it may be, of course, a fac-simile 
reprint, of which several have been issued. Send it to us for 
inspection. 

*‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’—7,354 (Long Sutton).—You omit 
the date of your edition. 

‘¢ The Hundred Best Pictures.’’—7,403 (Kensington). 
—This, being a recent publication, has not yet become sufficiently 
rare to be of much value. 

Shakespeare’s Works.—7,458 (Hampstead).—It is im- 
possible to value your edition from the particulars given. If 
you will send us a copy of the title-page of the first volume, and 
state the binding and general condition, we shall be pleased to 
give you the information you desire. 

‘“‘ Chronicles of England.’’—7,720 (Knebworth).—You 
do not give the date of your book. ; 

‘¢ London Souvenir. ’’—7,842 (New Zealand).—This work 
has no special value. 

Thackeray’s Works.—7,884 (Amherst, U.S.A.).—If you 
will give the date of your edition, we shall be pleased to give 
you the information required. 

‘¢ Exposition on the Book of Job.”’—7,934 (Aberdovey). 
—This work has no special value. 
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Correspondence 


Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall.’?—7,945 (Southsea).— 
Your edition of this work has no special value. 

Dickens’s Works.—8,053 (Twickenham).—It is impossible 
to value your books unless the dates are given. If they are the 
original issues in parts, they are of considerable value. 

_ ‘* Sunday under Three Heads.’’—8,159 (Glasgow).—It 
is impossible to say whether your copy of this book is genuine or 
not without seeing it. 

‘“*A Fountain Sealed,’’ 1637.—8,201 (Saxmundham).— 
This work has no special value. 

“Dictionary of Arts.’’—8,229 (Romford).—This work is 
quite obsolete, and consequently is almost valueless. 

Hopkin’s Works, 1710.—8,263 (Cheshunt).—These 
works have no special value. 

Hume’s ‘‘ English History,’’ 1818.—8,451 (Bexley 
Heath).—This work has no market value. Our Cats, by 
Harrison Weir, is worth a few shillings. 

Burns’s Poems, 1787.—8,442 (Pudsey).—The value of 
this edition does not exceed £1. 

‘**Best Pictures of the Great Masters.’’-—8,423 
(Liverpool),—You omit to state the date of your book, and 
it is impossible, therefore, for us to value it. 

Bowyer’s ‘‘ Historic Gallery.’’—8,387 (Bristol).—It is 
difficult to value this book properly without seeing the state of 
the engravings; £1 should cover it. Swinburne’s Picturesque 
Tours through Spain is of no value. 

‘Relic of the Royal George,” 1844.—8,354 (Ely).— 
This hook is fairly common, and its value does not exceed a few 
shillings, 

Fisher’s ‘‘ History of England.’’—8,351 (Hampstead). 
—Your book is worth about Ios. 

Book IIlustrations.—8,238 (Chatham).—These are only 
of small value. 

‘* Life of Nelson,’’ 1806.—8,216 (Crewe).—As your book 
is in such bad condition, it is not worth more than a few shillings. 

‘¢ Jerusalem Delivered,’’ 1809.—8,348 (Aldershot).— 
The book you describe is worth about 5s. 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 3rd Edit., 1797.— 
8,483 (Cheshunt).—This is quite out of date, and consequently 
of extremely small value. 

Kay’s ‘‘ Portraits and Etchings,’’ 1842.—8,326 
(Farnborough).—The value of your book is about £3 3s. 

Hall’s ‘‘ Royal Gallery of Art.’’—7,951 (Paris).—Your 
book would realise about £42 2s. in London. 

Thomason’s Medallic Bible, 2 Vols.—8,316 (Padding- 
ton).—This is worth from Ios. to 15s. 

Herbal, by William Turner, 1568.—8,230 (Battersea 
Park).—We cannot value your book without seeing it. 

‘‘Aristotle’s Polities ’’ (Elzevir Press, 1662).—8,277 
(Bombay).—It would be difficult to obtain more than a few 
shillings for this book. 

‘“¢ Sermons and Practical Works,”’ by Isaac Watts, 
D.D., 3 Vols., 1805.—8,496 (Lordship Park, N.).—This 
book has no special value, and the three other similar works you 
describe are also practically worthless. J 

‘History of the World,’’ by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
1614.—8,508 (Brompton, R.S.O.).—The value of your book is 
about £3. 


The Connoisseur 


Coins and Medals.—Charles II. Half-crown. 
—7,722 (Lancaster).—This is worth about 7s. 6d. if in good 
condition. 

George III. Seven Shilling-piece.—8,413 (Barry).— 
There is little demand for this coin, and its value does not 
exceed 10s. 

James Il. Sixpence. —7,322 (Plaistow).—This coin is 
only valuable when in mint state. Your specimen, being 
rubbed, is worth very little. 

Mudie’s.—8,431 (Kilmarnock).—The rubbing you send us 
represents one of Mudie’s commemorative medals, struck about 
100 years ago. It is worth a shilling or so. Complete sets of 
forty realise about £5. 

Culloden Medal, 1746.—7,860 (Wicklow).—This is very 
common, worth only Is. or 2s. 

Farthings. —8,479 (Exeter).—Your old farthings are of no 
commercial value. 

Roman.—8,456 (Tottenham).—The rubbings you send us 
are too indistinct to enable us to give any definite information 
regarding your coins. They appear to be old Roman coins, 
but in very bad condition, and therefore valueless. 

German. —8,437 (Ryde).—Your coin is one issued by one 
of the German states. Its selling value here is about 35s. 

Silver.—7,240 (Ilfracombe),—Your top rubbing denotes a 
Portuguese silver coin, of no commercial value. The other 
is of a Charles I. half-crown, which is worth a few shillings. 
The date of your silver tankard is 1777, zemp. George ITI. 


Engravings.—Morland Prints, by Ward.— 
7,138 (Cupar).—Both your engravings are of considerable value 
if genuine, but it is impossible to give a definite opinion regarding 
them without seeing them. 

7,303 (Chippenham).—Space will not permit a valuation of 
your long list of prints in our columns. 

7,370 (Long Stratton). — Engravings 
unsaleable. 

7,373 (Truro).—See 7,138 Cupar. 

Sporting Prints.—7,390 (Blackpool). — Your prints are 
worth several pounds, but they cannot be valued definitely 
without seeing them. 

Engraving of Nottingham Market Place,—7,450 
(Nottingham).—This is of comparatively small value. 

Engravings of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria.— 
7,070 (Paddington).—The value attached to these prints is very 
slight. 

7,507 (Blackheath).—As you cannot give the name of the 
engraver of your prints, they cannot be valued unless they are 
sent to us for examination. 

Wolstenholme Prints.—7,616 (Bristol).—Your set of 
prints is of some value, but they must be seen before a definite 
opinion can be given. 

Bartolozzi Print. — 7,631 (Buxton). — Your print is 
evidently by Bartolozzi, but in the condition you state its value 
is not more than £1 or so. 

7,709 (Dewsbury).—It is impossible to give any information 
regarding your engraving from the particulars given. 

London Bridge Prints. —7,859 (Northampton).—) udging 
ae your description, your prints are of little importance or 
value. 

Hogarth Prints. — 7,929 (Malaga).— The prints you 
describe are not at present in demand, and consequently their 
value is small, 

Prints, by Dicks.—8,o050 (Ticehurst).—Your two prints 
are of comparatively small value. 

Etchings, by Goldsmith. — 8,063 (Ramsgate). — The 
etchings you describe do not possess much value. 

8,105 (Birmingham).—You omit to state the engraver of your 
prints. 

8,136 (Scorrier).—It is impossible to give you the information 
you require unless you send a full title of each print. 

The following correspondents must send their prints before a 
definite valuation can be given :—7,402 (Walthamstow), 7,500 
(Breasford), 7,519 (Parkstone), 7,724 (Cork), 7,761 (Princes 
Avenue), 7,849 (Greenlaw), 8,116 (Leamington). 

Prints by Daniell and Salt.—8,468 (Campden Hill), — 
Your uncoloured prints of Indian and Egyptian subjects are 
worth only a few shillings apiece. 

‘*Rural Innocence,’’ by Bartolozzi.—8,399 (Nova 
Scotia).—If your old coloured print is a genuine one as you state, 


it is worth £10 or £12. Advertise it in THE CONNOISSEUR 
REGISTER. 


after Martin are 
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‘‘The Cottage Supper,’’ after W. R. Bigg, by 
I. Ogborn.—8,445 (Hounslow).—Your coloured engraving, if 
a good impression, is worth £6. : ode 

Mezzotints by Lupton & Dawe. — 8,443 (Elgin 
Avenue).—The market value of your prints is insignificant. 
The Cottage Supper and The Cottage Breakfast have been 
spoiled by being coloured by hand. ‘ 

Head of Julius Casar.—8,435 (Swansea).—We cannot 
give the information you desire without seeing your print. 

Engravings after Wheatley, by Vogel. —8,427 (Paris). 
—Your engravings are evidently French copies of the Cries of 
London, and if so they are of no value. : 

Engravings by Loutherboourg.—8,404 (Bristol).— 
The two engravings you describe are worth very little. 

‘“‘Clara,’’ after Peters, by J. R. Smith; ‘‘ The 
Schindlerin,’’ after Reynolds, by J. R. Smith,—8,407 
(Newton).—Your two engravings may be of very considerable 
value, but we must see them to judge. 

Bartolozzi Engravings and Coloured Print, after 
G. Morland.—8,381 (Worthing).—Your engraving, Sacrifice 
to Cupid, after Cipriani, is worth £6, and Zhree Boys, after 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, £5. Zhe Pledge of Love, atter 
G. Morland, by W. Ward, if a genuine colour-print, is worth 
from £12 to £14. 

Sacred Prints.—8,368 (Stoke Newington).—Your mezzo- 
tints of sacred subjects are of no special value. 

‘Escape of Carrara,’’ after Eastlake, by Bacin, 
etc.—8,333 (Camberwell).—Your two engravings are worth 
under Ios. 

Brood Mares and their Foals, etc.—8,313 (Liverpool). 
—The engravings described on your list should realise from 
42 to £3 apiece. 

Sporting Prints, after Shayer, by Harris.—8,302 
(Pwllheli).—The set of four coloured prints you mention is 
worth about £6. 

‘“‘ Returning from Hawking,’’ after Landseer, by 
S, Cousins.—8,286 (Stoke Newington).—The value of an 
ordinary print impression is about 4I. 

‘‘The Sentimental Charmer,’’ by Carrington 
Bowles.—8,291 (Buckhurst Hill).—The value of your coloured 
print is about £2 to £3. 

‘¢Summer’”’ and ‘“‘ Winter,’’ after G. Morland, by 
Barnard.—8,267 (Dublin).—If your prints are good impres- 
sions, their value is between £10 and iis apiece. 

Oval Prints, entitled ‘‘ Happiness,’’—8,270 (Welling- 
borough).—We cannot value your prints without inspection. 

**Delia in Town,’’ ‘‘ Delia in the Country,’’ after 
G. Morland, by J. R. Smith.—8,275 (Bradford).—If you 
possess genuine colour-prints, their value = be over £100 the 
pair. We cannot give a definite opinion without seeing them. 

‘* Lady Hamilton,’’ after Romney.—8,255 (Hastings). 
—We do not recognize your print from. your sketch. Send us 
the original for inspection. 

‘*Pilgrimage to Canterbury,’’ after Stothard, by 
Schiavonetti. — 8,236 (Manchester).—A fine impression of 
this etching would bring about £6 under the hammer. The 
other print you describe is worth about £2. 

‘*Gathering Wood ’’ & ‘‘ Gathering Fruit,’’ after 
G. Morland, by R. N. Meadows.—S,228 (Ledbury).—We 
cannot say whether your prints are genuine without seeing them, 
but if they are, their value is about £15 to £20 the pair. 

‘‘The Lovely Sisters,’’ after Sir Thos. Lawrence, by 
Lewis,—8,218 (Bath).—As your print is hand coloured, its 
value will not be more than £1 or so. 

Book Illustrations. —8,166 (Norwich).—The prints you 
cpapeh > are simply illustrations from a book, and their value is 
small. 

‘Piety”’ and ‘‘ Wisdom,” by Bartolozzi.—8,187 
(Camberwell).—If good impressions, coloured engravings of these 
subjects are worth from £10 to £12 the pair. The oval coloured 
prints after Hamilton you describe are worth, if genuine, about 
415 apiece. 

‘Sportive Innocence,”’ after Cosway, by Scriven.— 
8,203 (Elmham).—A fine impression of this work, printed in 
colours, would realise about £10 in the sale-room. 

‘*Le Serment’”’ and ‘‘ La Declaration,’’ after 
Fragonard.—8,130 (Oxford).—The pair of engravings you 
describe should realise £10 if in good state. 

‘*Madame Recamier,” after Cosway, by Condon. — 
8,132 (Stratford-on-Avon),—This print, in colours, should fetch 


45 or £6. 


es a 


~ 7,304 (Romford).—This print is worth 


Answers to Correspondents 


‘‘Idleness’’ and “‘Industry,”’ by John Jones. —8,137 
(Larbert).—If the prints you refer to are after George Morland’s 
paintings, they might be worth as muchas £10 or £12 the pair. 

‘Visit to the Child at Nurse”’ and ‘Visit to the 
Boarding School,” after George Morland.—8,141 
(Horton Kirby).—These subjects were not engraved by John 
Dean, but by W. Ward. Fine impressions in colour realise from 
4150 to £200 the pair. If your engraving of ‘* Les Musiciens 
Ambulans” is a print state, it is worth about £5. Nothing 
can be said about your Majolica ware basin unless it is seen. 

‘‘Delia in Town,” after Morland, by J. R. Smith.— 
8,142 (Stourbridge).—This engraving is extremely rare, and 
modern reproductions are plentiful. 
is worth from £50 to £100. 

Mezzotints, by C. Rugendas. —8,158 (Walsall). —These 
prints are of comparatively small value, and are not worth more 
than a few shillings each. 

‘‘The Story of Letitia,’’ after G. Morland, by 
J.R. Smith.—8, 104 (Wimbledon).—If your prints are genuine 
their value is considerable. A set printed in brown is worth 
450, whilst coloured it would realise £ 100. 

Sporting Prints, after Clater, by Zobel.—8,065 
(Leeds). —Y our set of six prints is not w6rth more than 15s. to £1. 

‘“*The Farmer’s Stable.’’—8,028 (Truro).—Yo6u omit the 
name of the artist and engraver of your engraving. 

“The Woodboy,”’ by Gaugain, after Barker, and 
**Queen Eleanor,’’ by Houston, after Angelica 
Kauffman.—8,047 (Cork).—If your two prints are fine 
impressions they are worth about £8 each. 

Etchings, by Munro Betl.—7,836 (Brondesbury).— 
Your six etchings are of little value. 

**Queen Victoria in Coronation Robes,’’ after A. 
Aglio, by James Scott.—7,449 (Southwold).—Your proof 
engraving of this subject is worth £1 or so. 

Historical Engravings, by Daniel Orme. — 7,453 
(Reading).—The engraving you describe is worth £1. 

** Alehouse Kitchen ’’ and ‘‘ Alehouse Door,’’ after 
G. Morland, by R. S. Syer.—7,472 (Banbury).— Your two 
engravings should fetch £10 or £12 apiece if in the condition 
described. 

J. F. Herring’s ‘‘ Fox Hunting.’’—7,455 (Bamford).— 
The value of the set of prints referred to on your list is about £6. 

Line Print by Ravenet.—-7,487 (Bexley Heath).—The 
print you mention is of no value. A painter named Rix is not 
of any note. 

**Countess Grey,’’ after Sir T. Lawrence, by S. 
Cousins. —7,424 (Blackburn).—We cannot tell the state and 
value of your print unless we see it. Your engraving after 
Landseer is of small value. We cannot identify the other 
subject from your description. Send a photograph. 

Portraits by MacArdell and others, after Reynolds. 
—8,048 (Durham).—Assuming your prints to be good im- 
pressions, they are worth £3 to 44 each. 

Coloured Prints, by Burford.—7,922.—\The value of 
your engravings is very small. 

‘«Otter-Hunting,’’ by Lewis and Nichols, after 
Reinagle.—8,056 (Duns).—If your copy of this print is 
in colours it is worth £3 to £4. ‘ 

Coloured Prints of Switzerland, by Janinet,— 
7,649 (Bayswater).—Your prints, if in good condition, are worth 
£2 to £3 each. 

“The Boy discovering the Golden Eggs,’’ and 
Companion, by J. Young.—7,996 (Frodingham).—These 
prints are of some rarity, and a fine pair is worth from £15 
to £20. ; 

Bed have mercy upon us,” by W. T. Davey, after 
Barraud.—7,985 (Burslem).—The value of this print is com- 
paratively small. y 

“Trial of Lord William Russell,’’ after Sir G. 
Hayter.—7,982 (Glasgow).—The value of this print does 
not exceed I5s. to I6s. 

Coloured Prints, by Robert Sayer.—7,978 (Wal- 
thamstow).—The value of these prints is from 7s. 6d, to 
12s. 6d. each, 

“‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’”’ by Ward, after Thomson, 
—7,977 (West Horsham). — Your proof impression of this 
mezzotint is worth about £3. 

‘‘The Misers,”’ after Quentin Matsys, by Boydell.— 
about £6. The others 
mentioned on your list are of small value. We cannot value 
the piece of silk needlework without seeing it. 


A fine genuine impression 
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French Lithograph.—7,211 (Belfast).—This is of very 
small value. 

Mezzotint.—7,645 (Lincoln).—The engraving, of which 
you send us photograph, is of no importance. 

‘“The Gleaner’s Return,’’ by Ward; ‘‘ Mrs. Sid- 
dons,’’ after Sir J. Reynolds, by Francis Haward.— 
7,687 (Darlington).—These two prints are worth several pounds 
apiece if genuine, The others on your list are of comparatively 
small value. 

‘*Ninette,’’ after Greuze, by S. Cousins.—7,604 
(Arnside).—We must see your engraving to value it. 

‘* Highland Family Moving,’ after Landseer, by 
Davies, —7,696 (Falmouth).—This engraving is worth £1, and 
the mezzotint after Reynolds, by Watson, you mention, about 
Ios, more, 

‘*Cupid and Cephisa,’’ after A. Kauffman, by T. 
Burke.—7,697 (Torquay).—This print and the companion 
subject should realise £3 or £4 apiece. 

Engraving, after Winterhalter.—7,6S8o (Bridlington). 
—Your engraving, as far as we can judge, is of small value. 

‘Nelson on Board the Victory,’’ after Abbott, by 
Barnard.—7,901 (Stourbridge).—This print is of little com- 
mercial value. A Véstt to the Mother with the Grandchild, 
after Wheatley, by J. H. Wright, may be worth several 
pounds. We must see the impression to give a definite opinion. 

“‘Apotheosis,’’ after Hamilton, by Bartolozzi.— 
7,661 (Tenby).—If in black, this engraving is worth 3os. to £2. 
An ordinary black impression of Morning, or the Higglers 
preparing for Market, after G. Morland, by D. Orme, is worth 
425, while a colour print might realise from £60 to £70. 

Engravings after Raphael,—7,671 (Kingstown).—All 
the prints on your list are of very small value. 

Mezzotint Portrait of George IV., after Reynolds, 
by C. H. Hodges.—7,883 (Altrincham).—The value of 
engraving mentioned in your enquiry is about £4 or £5. 

Etching by Rembrandt, etc.—7,805 (Fleetwood).— 
Your Rembrandt etching may be valuable, but we must 
inspect it to give a definite opinion. Also we cannot identify 
the artist of your mezzotint unless we see the print. Your 
etching by Ruysdael is of comparatively small value. 

Engraving of George III. on Glass.—7,817 (St. 
Leonard’s).— Your transfer portrait is worth 30s. to £2. 

Etchings.—7,836 (Brondesbury).—The etchings you men- 
tion are worth a few shillings apiece. 

“‘Credulous Innocence ’’ and ‘‘Seduction,’’ after 
Morland, by Young.—7,838 (Kendal)—If your engravings 
are in black, they should realise from £20 to £30 the pair. 
Coloured impressions would be worth double. 

‘*Rob Roy,” after J. Pettie, by L. Richeton.—7,735 
(Glasgow).—The etching of which you give particulars is of 
very small value. 

‘*The Young Cottager,’”’ after Gainsborough, by 
Whessell.—7,738 (Corsham).—Your engraving is worth £2 
to £3. 

Engraving after Rubens.—7,725 (Corstorphine-by-Edin- 
burgh).—The print you describe is of comparatively small value. 
The engraver is Bolswert, who executed a number of plates 
after Rubens. 

‘““1st September,’’ ‘‘Morning,’’ and ‘‘Evening,’’ 
after Morland.—%8,482 (Kilburn).—The value of fine colour 
prints is about £20 to £30 apiece. 

““ Duke of Wellington,’ by G. Maile, etc.—8,481 
(Brentford).—Your engravings are of small value. 

Turner Etchings.—8,487 (Holland Park, W.).—Original 
etchings by Turner, as per your description, are worth about £2 
apiece. 

“* St. John,’’ after Dominichino, by Fr. Muller, 
1808.—8,497 (Edgbaston).—This engraving, like other line 
subjects, has gone out of fashion, and to-day its value is not 
more than £1. 

‘“‘ Elizabeth, Duchess of Rutland,’’ after G. San- 
ders, by S. Cousins.—8,515 (Matlock Bath).—Your proof, 
signed E. Rutland, should be worth £6 or £7. 

‘* Fishermen’”’ and ‘*‘ Smugglers,’’ after G. Mor- 
land, by J. R. Smith.—8,518 (Canonbury).—Genuine old 
colour prints of these subjects are valuable, but numerous 
reproductions exist. Your prints after Singleton are worth very 
little. Lady Smith, after Reynolds, by Bartolozzi, if an 
original colour print, may be worth from £20 to £60. The 
set of four prints of Fox Hunting is not worth more than 
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Furniture.—Chippendale Chair.—8,334 (Prescot). 
—Judging from your photograph, you possess an old English 
chair of the Chippendale period, not of great rarity. It is worth 
about four or five guineas. 

Old English Chairs.—8,245 (West Meath).—Your plain 
oak chair of the seventeenth century would not realise more than 
£5 or £6 at auction. The mahogany Chippendale pattern 
chair is worth about £3. This style of chair would probably be 
made for the steward’s quarters of a wealthy household in the 
eighteenth century. 

Hepplewhite Chair.—8,127 (Newcastle-on-Tyne).—Your 
two photographs represent a chair made about the end of the 
eighteenth century in the Hepplewhite manner. The set of six 
in your possession should be worth from 35 to 40 guineas. 

Sheraton Chair.—7,715 (Chesterfield).—Judging from 
your photograph, your chairs are early nineteenth century 
specimens made in the Sheraton style. If mahogany, they are 
worth about two guineas apiece, but if satinwood, their value is 
slightly more. Advertise them in THE CONNOISSEUR REGISTER. 

Queen Anne Cabinet.—3,426 (Baron’s Court Road).—As 
far as we can tell from the photograph you send us, your cabinet is 
Queen Anne. If in good condition, its value is about £12 12s, 

Mahogany Cellarette. — 8,367 (Malvern).— Your old 
English cellarette would bring about 12 to 14 guineas under the 
hammer. 

Claw and Ball Table, &c.—8,462 (Chelmsford).—Your 
claw and ball table, if old, is worth six or seven guineas. The 
old double chair, being somewhat scarce and curious, is of 
similar value. 

Italian Chair.—8,260 (Clapham Common).—It is difficult 
to judge your chair froma photograph. It appears to be Italian, 
and its value should be six or eight guineas. 

Carved Gilt Fire Screen.—7,870 (Tring).—The value 
of your old English carved gilt fire screen does not exceed 
six or eight guineas, unless the centre is old tapestry. 

Mahogany Knife-Boxes.—7,921 (Berwick-on-T weed).— 
A pair of old Sheraton or Chippendale mahogany knife-boxes, 
as shown in the illustration you enclose, if possessing the 
cy ae fittings, would realise about £5. 

orner Cupboard. — 7,728 (Groombridge). — Your old 
lacquered corner cupboard is probably English or Dutch of the 
eighteenth century. It should realise between four and six 
guineas at auction, though its value depends a good deal of 
course upon the condition of the painting. 

Oak Cabinet.—7,742 (Sidmouth).—Your cabinet appears 
to be a nondescript piece of furniture, which it would be difficult 
to judge without actual inspection. Its value is unlikely to 
exceed £10. 

Table.—7,968 (Horsham).—You do not state the wood of 
which your table is made. We presume, however, it is of oak. 
We could not, however, venture to give a valuation without 
inspecting the article. 

English Side Table.—8,454 (Tewkesbury).—Your side 
table appears to be a fine old English example of the end of the 
eighteenth century. It should fetch a good price at Christie’s. 


Musical Instruments.—tThe violins with the 
Stradivarius label enquired about by the following correspondents 
are most likely copies worth only 10s. or 1§s. apiece :—7,059 
(Glasgow), 7,221 (Whitehaven), 7,235 (Colwyn Bay), 7,236 
(Belfast), 7,365 (Egremont), 7,425 (Hackney), 7,427 (Bayswater), 
7,740 (Yarmouth), 7,793 (Barnet), 8,234 (Wadington). 

8,051 (Stockport).—Your violin bearing the label of Joseph 
ee aha is in all probability a copy of comparatively small 
value. 

Flute.—7,067 (Bridlington).—Your flute, 100 years old, is 
quite out of date as a musical instrument, and is therefore of 
little use or value. 


Needlework and Glass Pictures.—Paint- 
ing on Glass.—7,227 (Gravesend).—Judging from your de- 
scription, your paintings are of small value. 

Woolwork Picture.— 7,790 (Harlesden). —This is unlikely 
to be worth more than £1. 

Needlework Picture.—8,121 (Brixton).—This is of an 
unsaleable character. 


Objets d’Art.—tead Jar. — 8,200 (Hoxton), — 


From your description your jar is of modern manufacture, and 
of no interest to a collector. 
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Paintings on Glass.—7,679 (Aston).—The four pictures 
you mention are of some value in this country. Lady George 
Lennox would fetch about 30s., and the rest about £1 apiece. 

Satin Handkerchiet 8,019 (Chesterton).—The value 
of your old satin handkerchief is about 15s. It was printed in 
the eighteenth century. ; : 

Waterford Glass.—8,262 (Sligo).—Good prices are given 
for fine old Waterford glass. Two fine jugs realised £7 at 
auction last month. : 

Italian Bronze.—8,453 (Gosport).—Judging from your 
photograph, the object of which you send us an enquiry Is old 
Italian work, and as far as we can tell, its purpose was for 
burning charcoal. Its value should be about 47 10s. 

Mosaic Picture.—8, 370 (Portsmouth).—From photograph, 
your mosaic picture is apparently Italian work of the eighteenth 
century, probably the lid of a snuff box. The value is about 
15s. to £t. Your china figure is of Dresden manufacture, but 
it is without much doubt a modern piece of no special value. 

Ivory Caskets.—8,290 (Blackburn).—Your caskets appear, 
from the photograph, to be Italian work of the sixteenth 
century. ¢ If original, they are worth from £40 to £50. 


Old Banknotes.—%,194 (Kingston).—Your notes 


are worth about Is. each. 


Pictures.—tThe pictures enquired about by the follow- 

ing correspondents cannot be valued unless the pictures are sent 
to us for inspection: 7,056 (Cork), 7,066 (Hornsey), 7,102 
(Wimbledon), 7,113 (Towyn), 7,130 (Burscough), 7,150 (Willing- 
don), 7,174 (Hanley), 7,178 (Loughborough), 7,212 (Chichester), 
7,270 (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 7,293 (Burford), 7,298 (Winchester), 
7,302 (London, W.C.), 7,355 (Hexham), 7,359 (Flimby), 7,372 
(Bristol), 7,386 (Painswick), 7,436 (Highgate Hill), 7,440 
(Darlington), 7,442 (Old Kent Road), 7,456 (Abergavenny), 
5,467 (Ovoca), 7,477 (Hull), 7,532 (Teddington), 7,534 (Hull), 
7,537 (Southampton), 7,544 (Erdington), 7,545 (Sudbury), 
7,555 (Leamington Spa), 7,563 (Weston), 7,566 (Stoke 
Newington),. 7,603 (Richmond), 7,669 (Salisbury), 7,670 
(Brixton), 7,695 (Streatham), 7,705 (Ilford), 7,730 (Holborn), 
7,744 (Ventnor), 7,752 (Hull), 7,794 (Bedford), 7,830 (Hull), 
7,885 (Edinburgh), 7,903 (Arundel), 7,926 (Maidstone), 
7,958 (Paris), 7,957 (Wirksworth), 8,008 (Cromwell Road), 
8,009 (Durham), 8,014 (Liverpool), 8,023 (Lichfield), 8,026 
(Shrewsbury), 8,029 (Lavender Hill), 8,031 (Dorset), 8,045 
(Southsea), 8,049 (Dublin), 8,054 (Hammersmith), 8,062 
(Beverley), 8,128 (Romford), 8,129 (Sydney), 8,133 (Crewe), 
8,139 (Liphook), 8,178 (Brighton), 8,163 (Leeds), 8,181 (High 
Wycombe), 8,192 (Petersham), 8,215 (Blackheath), 8,235 
(Midhurst), 8,237 (St. John’s), 8,268 (Hampstead), 8,272 
(Newark), 8,289 (Grantham), 8,299 (Preston), 8,303 (Lanark), 
8,319 (Interlaken), 8,339 (Grimsby), 8,340 (Camden), 8,342 
(Banbury), 8,343 (Berlin), 8,352 (Barrowsford), 8,391 (Col- 
chester), 8,392 (Cotham), 8,394 (Manchester), 8,433 (Water- 
ford), 8,436 (Drogheda), 8,469 (York), 8,472 (Kensington), 
8,474 (Loughborough), 7,125 (Winchester). 
_ Picture by Boudin.—7,351 (Pudsey).—Your picture, 
judging from the photograph, may quite possibly be an example 
of the work of Boudin, but it is impossible to say definitely 
without seeing the picture itself. 

Portrait of Pope.—7,548 (Beckenham).—If your portrait 
of Pope is by Kneller it would be of considerable value ; but it 
is quite impossible to give any opinion regarding it without 
seeing it. 

7,638 (Birmingham).—As far as can be judged from the 
photograph sent, your picture is of poor quality, and unlikely 
to possess much value. 

7,714 (Bristol).—The photographs you send are too indistinct 
to enable us to give you any information regarding your pictures. 

7,787 (Parkstone),—As far as can be judged from the photo- 
graph, your picture is of poor quality, and unlikely to be of 
much value, especially in the condition described. , 

7,788 (Porth).—Judging from the photo your picture appears 
to Sipser considerable merit, but it is quite impossible to give a 
definite opinion regarding it without seeing the canvas itself. 

Portrait of King Charles I.—7,918 (St. Lawrence).— 
Though your picture, judging from the photograph, possesses 
certain characteristics of Van Dyck’s work, it is impossible 


to say whether it is from that master’s brush without seeing 
the canvas itself, 


are 


Answers to Correspondents 


Pottery and Porcelain.— crown Derby 
Plates. —7,633 (Limavady).—These are worth a few shillings 
each. Your Worcester bowl, marked Grainger, Lee & Co., is 
too late to be of value. The Waterford glass jug and bowl are 
worth about £1 each. The china jug is English of late period, 
and is of little value. 

Salt Glaze Sugar Box.—7,668 (Jersey).—If genuine, 
worth about £2. 

Wedgwood Chessmen.—7,485 (Worthing).—If you 
possess one of the original sets, which are scarce, you should 
obtain about £40 for it, but modern ones are not worth more 
than £5. We must see a specimen to judge. 

Terra-Cotta Jardiniére.—7,691 (Westgate-on-Sea).— 
We cannot say if your jar is Wedgwood without seeing it. Spode 
produced similar ones, with cupids, etc., in relief, and used 
letters to denominate the year of manufacture. 

Tobacco Jar, etc.—8,o83 (Swanage).—Your old tobacco 
jar is worth only a few shillings ; your plates, judging from 
sketch, are Spode china, and worth about 5s. apiece. Send a 
photograph of teapot. 

Davenport.—8,089 (Parkstone).—Your green glazed dessert 
service marked Davenport is worth about 35s. 

Earthenware Dish.—8,o070 (Bedford).—Your old earth- 
enware dish, judging from the drawing you send us, is*Lambeth 
Delft. It might realise anything from £20 if a good specimen, 

Old Jars.—7,716 (Birr).—As far as can be seen from the 
photograph, your jars are of English make about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Their value cannot be stated 
definitely unless we see a specimen, but they are no doubt 
worth several pounds. 

Staffordshire Plates.—8,073 (Leeds).—The mark upon 
your plates is merely a pattern designation. They were prob- 
ably made by one of the Staffordshire potters of the early 
nineteenth century. The utmost value of the 12 is £2 Ios. 

Farmer’s Drinking Mug.—7,893 (Highbury). — The 
value of your specimen is about 15s. 

Sunderland Frog Mug.—8,oo1 (Hinckley).—About 15s. 
is the value of the curious mug you describe. 

Nankin Cloisonné Enamel Vases.—7,681 (Stirling).— 
If your vases are of the period you mention they are worth 
several pounds. To give a definite valuation we must see the 
quality. 

Dresden Tureen.—7,686 (Bournemouth).—If your Dres- 
den tureen, marked AR, is genuine, its date is about 1709 to 
1726. It is not, however, an article of great saleable value. 
You might obtain about 30s. for it. 

Derby Plate, etc. — 7,891 (Wellington). — Your plate 
painted with bouquets of flowers is late Derby, but as it has been 
mended its value is very small. The plate, marked with a 
dagger in blue, is Berlin ware, and worth Ios. or 12s. The 
one with painted centre, surrounded by dark blue border, appears 
to be modern Sévres, and has no collector’s value. Your copper 
lustre bowl is worth 1o/-, and the six Coalport cups and saucers 
about £2. a 

Earthenware Jug.—7,873 (Cheadle Hulme).—The ini- 
tials on your jug are probably G.R., and denote ‘‘ Georgius Rex.” 
The ware is no doubt Grés de Flandres, dating about 1720. 
Such a large size is unusual, and you should obtain about 
£2 10s. for it. : 

The objects enquired about by the following readers cannot 
be valued unless a photograph is sent :—7,036 (Malden), 7,926 
(Maidstone), 7,935 (Cheshire), 7,135 (Windsor), 7,754 (Notting- 
ham), 7,79t (Castlebar), 7,914 (Sheffield), 8,019 (Carluck), 
8,106 (Bath), 8,254 (Durham), 8,328 (Guernsey), 8,403 (Snod- 
land), 8,441 (Harrogate). J 

The objects enquired about by the following correspondents 
cannot be valued unless they are sent to us for examination :—- 
7,047 (Paris), 7,090 (Liverpool), 7,050 (London East), 7,287 


(Tamworth), 7,374 (York), 7,395 (Bolton), 7,526 (Ealing), 7,799 
(Belfast), 7,829 (Pontypridd), 7,843 (Latchburn), 7,851’ (Bers- 
ham), 7,890 (Scarborough), 7,948 (Killiney), 8,013 (Kensington), 
8,049 (Dublin), 8,055 (Harrogate), 8,066 (Edinburgh), 8,143 
(Ramsgate), 8,190 (Mayfield), 8,193 (New Malden), 8,212 
(Blackpool), 8,256 (Stamford), 8,257. (Pembroke), 8,293 
(Paisley), 8,308 (London, S.W.), 8,310 (Burton), 8,357 (Sheer- 
ness), 8,411 (Ely), 8,420 (Edinburgh), 8,484 (St. Andrews), 
7,082 (Canada). 

Davenport Jug.—7,040 (Belfast). -Your jug is worth 
about 7s. 6d. 

Maiolica.—8,298 (Ongar).—It is impossible to value your 
dessert dishes without inspection. The articles are not seventeenth 
century maiolica. The mark you reproduce was used at Naples 
in the eighteenth century. Your white jar, with cover, bears the 
St. Cloud mark (1730 to 1762). You do not state whether the 
piece is faience or porcelain, but the mark occurs on both, If 
genuine, it is valuable according to finish and general character. 

Bronze Lustre.—8,312 (Edinburgh).—Your description of 
lustre jug and cups is very vague. If old, they are worth a few 
shillings apiece. 

Wedgwood Water Jug.—8,331 (Paisley)—As your 
Wedgwood water jug has a pewter lid, it is probably not of the 
early period interesting to collectors. The price you name 
seems to be sufficient. 

Staffordshire Figures.—8,329 (Earlestown).—Judging 
from the photographs you send us, your Staffordshire figures are 
of late period (nineteenth century), and consequently their value 
is not more than a few shillings apiece. 

Staffordshire Teapot.—8,373 (Liverpool).—Your teapot, 
inscribed ‘* Success to Lord Rodney,” and ‘* God Save the King,” 
is probably of old Staffordshire make. Its value is about 
41 tos. if perfect. 

Sevres Baskets.—8,457 (Ostersund).—The date of your 
Sevres baskets is 1761. The value of the pair may be about 
415, though it depends upon how much the one is broken. 

Rockingham.—8,243 (Bombay).—Your old tobacco jar, 
judging from the photograph you send us, may be Rockingham, 
but we do not recognise the mark ‘‘ L.M.” 

Leeds Mug.—8,208 (Dublin).—Your mug is probably 
Leeds ware of the early nineteenth century. The inscription is 
similar to that on many other known specimens. 

Staffordshire Jug.—8,o76 (Dublin).—Judging from the 
form of your jug, it is probably by one of the Staffordshire 
makers of about fifty or sixty years ago. Its value is about 15s. 

Chinese Vases.—8,491 (Fowey).—We cannot give any 
opinion upon your Chinese vases unless we see them. The 
mark you send is vague.j 


Stamps.—New Zealand Stamps.—7,083 (New 
Zealand).—You do not give sufficient particulars to enable us 
to value your stamps. 

7,307 (Mexico).—Your stamps are valueless. 

Cape of Good Hope.—8,374 (Cove).—Your Cape of 
Good Hope shilling stamp, dated 1863, is worth tos. if in good 
condition. 

U.S.A.—7,493 (Chesterfield).—The value of your 3 c. and 
5c. stamps of the United States is nil. 


Statuary.—Marble Statue.—8,494 (Dundee).— 
Your marble statue of a boy reading, 42 inches high, mounted 
on a Segaglia pedestal 36 inches high, would bring several 
pounds at auction in London if it is an old work. As you cannot 
say who is the sculptor, however, or give any information as to 
the date and quality of the work, it is impossible for us to say 
anything further unless we inspect it. The word Evangelium 
refers, of course, to the book. 
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CONDUGIEDV BY =a: 
Special Notice 
READERS of THE CONNOISSEUR who desire to 


take advantage of the opportunities offered herein 
should address all letters on the subject to the 
Manager of the Heraldic Department, at the Offices 
of the Magazine, 95, Temple Chambers, ‘Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 


Only replies that may be considered to be of 
general interest will be published in these columns. 
‘Those of a directly personal character, or in cases 
where the applicant may prefer a private answer, will 
be dealt with by post. 


Readers who desire to have pedigrees traced, the 
accuracy of armorial bearings enquired into, or other- 
wise to make use of the department, will be charged 
fees according to the amount of work involved. 
Particulars will be supplied on application. 


When asking information respecting genealogy or 
heraldry, it is desirable that the fullest details, so far 
as they may be already known to the applicant, should 
be set forth. 


Answers to Correspondents 
Heraldic Department 


482 (Torquay).—Sir Thomas Edmonds, Treasurer to the 
Household in the reign of James I., was fifth son of Thomas 
Edmonds, Customer of Plymouth (by Joan, his wife, daughter 
of Anthony Delabere, of Sherborne, Co. Dorset), and married 
a daughter of Sir John Wood, Clerk of the Signet, by whom he 
had issue a son, Henry, who, at the Coronation of Charles I., was 
made a Knight of the Bath ; and a daughter, Mary, who married 
Robert Mildmay, son and heir of Henry Mildmay, of Waltham, 
in Essex. Edmonds became Envoy to the French Court about 
1588, and in May, 1596, was appointed Secretary ‘‘ for the 
foreign tongue ” to Queen Elizabeth. In 1600, he served as 
‘Commissioner at the Treaty of Boulogne, and on May 11th, 
1603, was knighted by James I. at Greenwich. About this time 
we find him mentioned in the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully as 
“Jittle Edmonds,” complaining that his services were ill rewarded. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he was sent again to Brussels, and 
later, as Ambassador Leger to Paris. Returning home in 1616, 
he was appointed Comptroller of the Household, and was at the 
same time created a Privy Councillor. He afterwards succeeded 
Lord Wotton as Treasurer of the Household, and in 1620 was 
appointed Clerk of the Crown in the Court of King’s Bench. 
He died at an advanced age in 1639. 


493(Londonderry).— William Portal, tutor to King George IIL., 
and afterwards, successively, Vicar of Clowne, Co. Derby, and 
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of Fambridge, in Essex, was the younger son of Jean Francois 
de Portal, who resided at the Chateau de la Portaliére, near St. 
Hippolyte, in the Cevennes, and was one of the victims of the 
religious persecution which followed on the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. William and his eldest brother, 
Henry, were, with difficulty, sent to England, where the former 
entered Holy Orders. The family of Portal, or de Portal, 
appears to have established itself in Languedoc at the end of 
the eleventh century, and Jean Francois de Portal is stated to 
have been the fifteenth in the direct line of descent from Oldric 
de Portallo, ‘‘capitoul de Toulouse,” 1204. William Portal 
died in 176c, leaving issue. The Arms on the sketch, viz.— 
Argent, a lion rampant sable, on a chief azure, six mullets or, 
three and three; Crest: A portal, flanked by two towers, each 
tower charged with a fleur-de-lis, are those of the Portal family. 


498 (London).—Arabella Churchill was the eldest daughter 
of Sir Winston Churchill (by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of 
Sir John Drake, Knight of Ash, Co. Devon) and sister of John, 
the first and celebrated Duke of Marlborough. By King 
James II. she had three illegitimate children, (1) James Fitz- 
James, the Marshal Duke of Berwick, (2) Henry FitzJames, 
commonly called the Grand Prior, who was created Duke of 
Albemarle, and (3) Henrietta, who married Henry, first Lord 
Waldegrave. Arabella Churchill afterwards married ,Col. 
Charles Godfrey, Master of the Jewel Office, and died in 1714, 
leaving by him a daughter, Charlotte, who married Hugh 
Boscawen, Viscount Falmouth. 


506 (London).—Charles Radcliffe, who was beheaded in 
1746, was a younger son of Sir Francis Radcliffe, second Earl 
of Derwentwater, by Mary Tudor, his wife, illegitimate daughter 
of Charles II, and Mrs. Davis. He married Charlotte, Countess 
of Newburgh (in her own right), and left, besides other issue, a 
son, James, who on the death of his mother became third Earl 
of Newburgh. Radcliffe joined his brother, Derwentwater, in 
the treasonable attempt of 1715 to place the Chevalier St. 
George upon the throne, with the result that both he and his 
brother were made prisoners, sent to the Tower, and shortly 
afterwards condemned to death. Derwentwater was beheaded 
upon Tower Hill, February 24th, 1716, when all his honours, 
including the baronetcy, fell under the attainder. Charles 
Kadclifie, however, effected his escape and fied to France, but, 
still adhering to the fortunes of the Stuarts, he embarked to join 
Charles Edward in 1746, when he was again made prisoner, and 
in the following year beheaded under the former sentence. 


512 (New York).—General Washington used the same arms 
as those borne by the family of Washington, of Sulgrave : 
Arg. two hars gules, in chief three mullets of the secona ; 
Crest: A raven with wings endorsed proper issuing out of a 
ducal coronet or. Soon after Washington became first President 
of the Republic ‘an interesting correspondence took place 
between him and Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, on 
the subject of his ancestry, which brought to light many facts 
concerning the genealogical history of his family. 


and 


erra-cotta 


THERE is no lack of material for the lover 
of form and of colour to feast his eyes upon in some 
of the exhibits of the emporiums of artistic china and 


I.— ORIGINAL OLD VIENNA, PLATE (DIAM. 
9g} IN.) WITH SQUARE PANEL, VIEW OF OLD 
VIENNA, BORDER LIGHT GREEN TINTED WITH 
GOLD ORNAMENTATION IN RELIEF. 


earthenware and 
glass in London. 
Some of the finest 
factories in Europe 
have been drawn 
upon to contribute 
their share of the 
studied wealth of 
beauty in providing 
esthetic delight 
for our country- 
men and country- 
women. It is an 
education in the 
evolution of the 
modern _ potter’s 
art to pay a visit 
to many a shop 
whose wares are 


2.—ORIGINAL OLD VIENNA. 
EXCEEDINGLY QUAINT AND 
RARE PASTILLE-BURNER, 


INTENDED FOR USE IN 
LADY’S BOUDOIR. 6% IN. 
HIGH ; BASE 3 IN. BY 3 IN. 


as desirable to the connoisseur as many of the 
exhibits in the national museums, There is just 
this difference—in fifty years’ time the shelves of 
the museums will contain specimens of the art 
which are now offered at prices infinitesimal to 
what will then be their value. 

It is the duty of every Englishman of taste to be 
in advance of his time. Those were wise in their 
generation who purchased specimens of old Chelsea, 


3.—ORIGINAL OLD VIENNA. REPLICA OF TRIUMPHAL 
ARCH ERECTED AT ROME TO EMPEROR TITUS, THE 
DESTROYER OF JERUSALEM. THE ONLY KNOWN 
SPECIMEN IN EXISTENCE, I9 IN. HIGH; BASE 

17 IN. BY 12 IN. 


old Derby, and old Worcester china when they were 
new and the pieces were almost hot from the oven. 
Their descendants have reaped a rich reward at 
Christie’s and elsewhere. The true connoisseur is 
he who is possessed of sufficient prescience to know 
a real work of art when he sees it without having to 
turn up the piece and see the mark underneath. 
If we are, as Napoleon termed us, “a nation of shop- 
keepers,” our open markets admit the finest specimens 
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4.—DELFT VASE (HEIGHT 23 IN.). 
A NICE SPECIMEN OF THE 
COLLECTION OF GENUINE DELFT 
VASES EXHIBITED BY 5. EXAMPLE OF THE FINEST MODERN ENGLISH CUT 
MESSRS. WAHLISS. CRYSTAL GLASS: DECANTER AND CLARET JUG. 13 IN. HIGH, 


6. 
DISPLAYED AT 85, OXFORD STREET, 


A FEW SPECIMENS OF THE SPLENDID COLLECTION OF ART TERRA-COTTA 


Eg ; C % ? 220 , 
Wahliss Galleries of Porcelain and Terra-cotta 


of the art of the Continent. The best that Europe can 


value. 


art objects in 
produce is laid at our feet, and it were unwise not to artistic 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to snatch the wheat 


a big sum of 


china and earthenware of feeble 
[hey may have cost the possessor 


money, but artistically considered 


7-—ORIGINAL OLD VIENNA. PLATE (DIAM. 
9¢ IN.). ‘‘JUPITER AND CALISTO.” 
TINTED LIGHT GREEN WITH OUTER BAND IN 
DARK MAROON, THE WHOLE RICHLY 


DATE I8II. 


from the chaff and to enrich our private collections 
and to decorate our homes with the finest that other 
nations with more art in their blood can offer us. 


The labels at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are always fasci- 
nating : “Purchased, 5s.,” or “pur- 
chased, £10,” seem delightfully 
simple. One wonders where such 
extraordinary bargains may be 
procured. The Museum officials 
have, armed with foresight, 
purchased in the open market 
before fashion has decreed that 
such articles be collected. It 
ought to be generally known 
that in the galleries of Messrs. 
Wabhliss, at 88, Oxford Street, the 
public have thousands of museum 
pieces at popular prices. Those 
possessed of taste and discrimi- 
nation are buying largely from 
the wonderful exhibits at Porce- 
lain House and its diverse art 
galleries. There is nothing dele- 
terious in all the collection. The 
articles that are priced at a few 
pence are, in their way, quite as 
artistic as those priced at a 
hundred pounds. 

It is a calamity to see the 
average middle-class home having 


8.— ORIGINAL OLD VIENNA. SIMILAR PLATE TO 


BORDER NO. 4, PERSEUS SHOWING THE HEAD OF 


MEDUSA,” 


GILDED, 
they are execrable. 


Victorian art. 


9.—ORIGINAL OLD VIENNA. GOBLET 


DECORATED WITH MARIGOLD FLOWERS 


AND BROAD GOLD BANDS, THIS 
SHAPE WAS MUCH APPRECIATED BY 
LATER FACTORIES, AND COPIED BY 
NEARLY EVERY ONE OF THE OLDER 
ENGLISH POTTERIES, INCLUDING 
CHELSEA, WORCESTER, AND OTHERS. 
IQ IN. HIGH ; BASE 8 IN. SQUARE ; 
DIAMETER OF TOP IO} IN. 


2 
J 


DATE 1825. 


The reason is not far to seek ; 


they have been selected from a stock of poor examples, 
and are no better than specimens of early and middle 
With such a magnificent array from 


modern artists, from the four 
corners of Europe, and from the 
cream of our English, potteries, 
that is offered for selection by 
Messrs. Wahliss, there is no 
excuse for the man or woman 
of taste to err. At such a busy 
season, when so much energy is 
wasted in frittering away money 
on foolish presents which are 
valueless, these art galleries, rich 
in countless varieties of china 
and earthenware suitable for pre- 
sents and eminently desirable as 
articles of permanent value, 
should be visited by all who 
count themselves as possessors of 
true instincts in art. Their first 
visit will be a revelation. There 
is nothing vulgar or offensive, 
nothing tawdry or insignificant 
in the whole building. In pre- 
senting this varied stock to the 
British public, Messrs. Wahliss are 
pioneers of taste. We cordially 
recommend those possessed of a 
limited sum for art in the home 
to pay them a visit. A five 
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I0.—MAGNIFICENT WEDGWOOD DINNER SET AS SET OUT FOR ROYALTY (SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE BY 
MESSRS, ELKINGTON & co.). IN BACKGROUND: ALEXANDRA WARE, WEDGWOOD, ITALIAN ART 
TERRA COTTA, ETC. 
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Il.—ONE OF THE MINTONS, WEDGWOOD AND CROWN DERBY CASES 


4 


Wahtliss Galleries 


pound note that would vanish in a moment in a 
second-hand curio shop will carry the possessor away 
as the owner of some really splendid specimens of art. 


DISH 


~ 2 > 
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I12.—FINE SPECIMEN OF OLD VIENNA PLATE 
(94 IN. DIAMETER), FROM ORIGINAL KINDLY 
LENT BY RITTER VON METAXA, VIENNA. 


There is no doubt that the Porcelain House, 
88, Oxford Street, London, should be the centre of 
what is being done by the best British artists, just 
as the house in Vienna attracts all that is best among 
the artists and decorators of the continent. ‘‘ Wake 
up, England!” Wake up, artistic England! Here 
are five floors ready to exhibit the best designs of 
British artists to the British public, and the London 


I4.—FINE SPECIMEN OF OLD VIENNA PLATE 


(9} IN. DIAMETER), FROM ORIGINAL KINDLY 

LENT BY RITTER VON METAXA, VIENNA. 
house of the celebrated firm of Wahliss invite the 
best work from the best brains of this country. The 
stale designs of yesterday in ceramic art are unworthy 
of British art, and here is a market ready to hand for 
the designers of modern days to enter the arena. 


of Porcelain and Terra-cotta 


The fine galleries contain all that is best and the 
choicest specimens of nearly every British pottery 


of any standing, most prominent among them, a 
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13.—PIERCED CHINA BASKET ON STAND, RICHLY GILT (AS 
PURCHASED BY 
IZ IN. BY 


H.M. 
9 IN. 


THE QUEEN). BASKET 9} IN. BY 6 IN.; 


magnificent collection—probably the finest in London 
—of Royal Crown Derby, including numerous master- 
pieces by such well-known artists as Leroy, Gregory, 
Mosley, Harris, Gresley, Rowley, Dean, and others. 
Wedgwood, Minton, and other well-known makers of 
renown are also largely represented, and in order to 
provide still another outlet for British enterprise and 
genius Messrs. Wahliss have recently started a fine 


A FINE 
SPECIMEN OF WHITE CHINA WITH 


15.—SOUP TUREEN ON STAND, 


PLAIN GOLD BAND, A STYLE OF 

DECORATION WHICH WAS GREATLY 

ADMIRED AT THE RECENT EARL’S COURT 

EXHIBITION. TOTAL HEIGHT 174 [Ne 5 

DIAMETER OF STAND 14} IN. 
collection of Glass and Crystal Ware, in which the 
best productions of every British manufacturer who 
does not live more or less exclusively on the reputation 
of past generations is given full prominence. Some 


of the modern specimens here shown, by Webb, Stuart, 


The Groups, Figures, etc., Nos. 12 to 22, and No. 32, were produced from the re-discovered original moulds of the defunct Imperial manufactory at Vienna. 
F fs 


5 
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Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, H.R.H. 


and others, are equal to anything that has ever been of taste. 
made Princess Christian, Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
c 1 ? 
As the Galleries show the largest collec tion of the late i mperor of Germany, the Emperor and the 


I0.—VENUS IN SHELL, BY GROSSI. 
IO IN. HIGH. 


DIS THROWER, BY GROSSI. 


234 IN. HIGH 


British and foreign china in London, the selection late Empre SSO Austria, the Kings of Greece, 
offered to the purchaser is more varied than any two Roumania, Servia, the Queens of Hanover, Holland, 
of the largest stores in London combined. ‘The firm and Spain, and many others, have been patrons of the 
is fully recognized by royalty and by the aristocracy firm. 


18.—GROUPS AND FIGURES PRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL MOULDS OF 


THE DEFUNCT IMPERIAL MANUFACTORY AT VIENNA 
6 


Wahliss Galleries of Porcelain and Terra-cotta 


I9.—VEILED LADY AND QUARRELLING CUPIDS. 
154 IN. HIGH; BASE 10} IN, By 8 IN. 

The connoisseur will simply revel in the beauty of 
the fine old specimens of the Vienna State factory, 
now extinct, a factory be it said that was in existence 
only eight years after Meissen, and thirty years before 
either Sévres, Chelsea, or Worcester. 
collectors to find that so many of the old and well- 
known patterns of Derby, of Chelsea, and of Coal- 


It surprises 


port, were taken straight from the Viennese originals, 
but it is an object-lesson that no connoisseur should 
miss. 

This old imperial Vienna china, of which Messrs. 
Wahliss possess some remarkably fine examples, is of 


21.—PARTS OF TEA AND COFFEE SET. 
(SIMILAR TO SET PURCHASED BY H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN.) 


7 


compelling interest to the collector. Take for instance 
the original old Vienna plate illustrated (No. r) with the 
square panel exhibiting a view in old-world Vienna. 
The border is light 
green with gold orna- 
mentation in relief— 
and 
the 


the gilding of 
old 


factory has no equal 


Viennese 
in Europe. Another 
collector’s piece is the 
old 


burner used for diffus- 


quaint pastille- 


ing scent in some 
lady’s boudoir in the 
days of MariaTheresa. 
Whether used for in- 
cense or as pastille- 
burners, such pieces 
are always dear to 
connoisseurs, and the 


old 


and 


Derby factory, 
Stat- 


fordshire potters, pro- 


later the 
duced many examples 
now greatly collected. 
In white biscuit china 
isatriumphal arch be- 


lieved to be an exact 
20.—MAGNIFICENT TABLE 


replica of the CENTREPIECE BY ANTON GROSSI, 
Trumphal Arch of SUPPORTED BY FOUR FEMALE 
the Emperor Titus at eT et ee ee 

: 373 IN.; BASE 16 IN. DIAMETER. 
Rome. This is the 


only known specimen in existence. We illustrate two 
other examples of plates of the old imperial Vienna 
factory. “Perseus showing the head of Medusa” and 
“ Jupiter and Calisto,” where the sumptuous colouring 
of the artist is framed in a 


design of gold around the 


22.—QUAINT SUGAR 
BOWL WITH PIERCED 


COVER, HEIGHT 8 IN. 
(BOWL SUPPORTED BY 
THREE SPHINXES.) 
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HUNGARIAN, 


ROYAL 


BONN, 


ROYAL 


xENERAL EXHIBITION OF 


G 
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23.—ART GALLERY ON FIRST FLOOR. 


TC. 


E 


IMITATION DRESDEN, 


MODERN VIENNA, 


ALEXANDRA WARE, 


= 
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ROYAL DRESDEN CABINET. 


24. 


Wahtss Galleries of Porcelain and Terra-cotta 


border representative of the richest ceramic decorative 
art. 

Among these museum pieces are a few from the 
old factory of Berlin. The inscriptions on some of 
these pieces of 
eiisdac’2 ot. Ree 


as 


becca,” of “ Leah,” 


and other Jewish 
names, recall the 
quaint attempt of 
Frederick the Great 
to promote the wel- 
fare of his State 
factory. He issued 
a decree that no 
members of any Jew- 
ish family in his 
dominions were al- 
lowed to be married 
unless they first pur- 
chased some ware 
from his royal fac- 


tory, according to 


25.—MODERN VIENNA ART. their means. The 
BEAUTIFUL EWER WITH 
MYTHOLOGICAL FIGURES IN CENTRE 
PANELS. VERY RICHLY GILDED 
AND SCROLLED ON DARK ROYAL 
BLUE BACKGROUND, 155 IN. HIGH, 


richer Jews were 
compelled to pur- 
chase sumptuous 
vases, and the poorer 
members of that race had to commence 
keeping with a modest dinner set or tea set. And 
here are a few stray original pieces reminiscent of 
this queer decree of the Prussian autocrat. 

The story of old Vienna is the story of many 
another factory of hardly less eminence. In the days 
of its glory it was under the direct patronage of the 


house- 


"R 


STAND TO ABOVE 


27.—MODERN VIENNA ART. 
EWER, 17 IN. DIAMETER, WITH CONVEX CENTRE 
AND THREE MEDALLION PICTURES AND RICH 
GOLD WORK ORNAMENTATION, 


Imperial family of Aus- 
tria, it employed only 
the leading artists and 
the most eminent chem- 
ists. For a hundred 
years from 1718 it rank- 
ed among the highest 
European factories. But 
the great wave of ban- 
ality that swept over 
Europe in the early 
Victorian days did not 
leave Vienna untouched. 
The factory was crippled 
by official mismanage- 
ment, and as a State 
enterprise it suffered 
from energetic private 
competition. 

In the year 1861 the 
Austrian Reichsrath 


26.—MODERN VIENNA ART. 
REVOLVING VASE (45 IN. HIGH) 
‘“THE JUDGEMENT OF PARIS.” 
BY WAGNER OF VIENNA. 

ON THE REVERSE A SMALLER 
OVAL PANEL 

‘“DIANA AND ENDYMION,” 


resolved to close the factory. 
As in the case of so many other 
closures, many of the fine 
models and designs fell among 
vandals, and have been lost or 
destroyed. But thanks to the 
patriotism of an Austrian con- 
noisseur named De Cente, a great 
many of the finest were happily 
preserved, among them most of 
the masterpieces of the famous 
eighteenth century — sculptor, 
Anton Grossi, and it was the 
good fortune of Messrs. Wahliss 
to procure from a descendant 
of this gentleman these old 
long-forgotten moulds of the 
extinct factory of old Imperial 
Vienna. In addition to this, 
archives have been ransacked, 
and by the generous aid 
of the Austrian aristocracy, a 
rich collection of specimens of 


28.—MODERN 
VIENNA ART. 
REVOLVING VASE 

(§ FEET HIGH), 

‘“ SPRING ” 

BY STADLER, AFTER 
HANS MAKART. 

ON THE REVERSE 
““THE SIESTA OF 
THE MAEDI,” 

ALSO BY THE ABOVE. 
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29.—GENERAL VIEW OF SECOND FLOOR (SOUTHERN ASPECT). 


30.—A CORNER OF THE GLASS DEPARTMENT. 


Wahtss Galleries of Por 


the best designs of the old days has been drawn 
upon. 


hus, with the original moulds and designs and the 


celain and Terra-cotta 


distinct collections, one of original old Vienna and 
the other of replicas made from original moulds but 


with a distinguishing mark. 


31.—MODERN VIENNA ART. 
UPHOLSTERED CASE, REPRESENTING 
NAIADS,” BY WAGNER OF VIENNA, 

NOW IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF 


AFTER THE 


requisite chemical appliances at their disposal, Messrs. 
Wahliss have succeeded in reproducing a truly mag- 
nificent collection of old Vienna ware with a fidelity 
and exactitude to the originals in feeling that in 


MAGNIFICENT OVAL DISH (32 IN. BY 20 IN.) IN 
‘“DIANA DURING THE CHASE SURPRISING A GROUP OF 


ORIGINAL PAINTING OF HANS MAKART 


NEW YORK. 


In the illustrations here given the great variety.and 
beauty of the specimens potted from the old moulds 
are well exemplified. Among the purchasers at the 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. were 


recent Austrian 


32.—LADIES WITH BARREL OF AMORINI, 


unscrupulous hands, and with but little manipulation, 
they might easily pass as the product of the first 


half of the eighteenth century. 
Hence Messrs. Wahliss show practically two 


II 


134 IN. HIGH, BASE 12} IN. BY 9} IN. 


Her Majesty the Queen and Her Royal Highness 
Princess Christian, and the costly dinner services and 
the beautifully finished and delicately graceful orna- 
mental groups won the admiration of His Majesty the 
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33---A CHOICE COLLECTION OF FLOWER AND PLANT POTS ON PEDESTALS. 
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34.—A CORNER OF THE TOILET WARE DEPARTMENT, 
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35.-—ROYAL CROWN DERBY 


King, their Royal 
Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and other 
members of the royal 
family. 

From the exquisite 
pierced basket and 
stand to the simple 
grace of the coffee 
set of white porcelain 
with the plain wide 
gold band, from the 
sumptuous oval dish 
with its brilliant copy 


other continental 
centres. Old ideals 
are cherished, but a 
band of artists are 
constantly inventing 
fresh conceptions in 
keeping with the 
modern theories con- 
cerning the  appli- 
cation of ceramic 
design. Amazing 
becundity cof 
invention and 
originality of idea 
are the chief and 


URN-SHAPED VASE WITH TWO 
HANDLES (54 IN. HIGH). 
BY LEROY. 


of Hans Makart’s picture of 
Diana surprising a group of 
NVaiads executed by Wagner of 
Vienna (and in better condition 
be it said than the original 
picture now in the National 
Museum, New York, for ceramic 
colours do not fade), to the 
magnificent Table Centrepiece 


38.—ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
VASE WITH COVER (6 1N. HIGH). 
PAINTED BY LEROY. 


most pleasing features of new 
Vienna. 

Something should be said of 
the extensive collection of Royal 
Dresden china here exhibited, 
and if Meissen be too expensive 
for the purchaser, there is a wide 
selection of copies and replicas 
marked down at a low price 
to suit the most timid buyer. 


*seeesoosort” 


30.—ROYAL CROWN 
DERBY VASE ON TALL 
SLENDER PEDESTAL 
(EXTREME HEIGHT 8} IN.) 
PAINTED BY E. HARRIS. 


37.—ROYAL CROWN DERBY GOBLET ON FOOT. 


PAINTED BY A. GREGORY. 
DIAMETER AT TOP 84 IN. 


by Anton Grossi—there is 
one keynote running through 
them all. There is beauty 
of form where form is most 
desirable as in figures, and 
there is beauty of colour in 
decorative pieces. The happy 
blending of these two highest 
qualities of ceramic art has 
been the inspiring ideal of 
Vienna. 

The remarkable produc- 


tions of modern Vienna 


as distinguished from old 
Vienna are abreast of any- 
thing that is being done in 


HEIGHT 104 IN.; 


Similarly with Delft ware 
there is on the one hand a 
choice selection of original 
specimens, and in compari- 
son there is an_ equally 
varied show of copies, not 
equal, of course, to the 
higher-priced ware, but 
hardly less decorative for 
those who are less fastidious. 

The exhibition covers a 
wide field; on one floor 
one sees a multi-coloured 
array of pots and pedestals 
by Minton and other English 
makers side by side with the 


39.—ROYAL CROWN 
DERBY JUG (7 IN. HIGH). 
PAINTED BY LEROY. 
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ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
HANDLED GOBLET, Il IN. HIGH. 


40.—ROYAL CROWN DERBY JARDINIERE (114 IN. BY 124 IN.). PAINTED BY 


C. HARRIS IN SIMILAR STYLE TO RECENT WEDDING PRESENT OF H.M. KING EDWARD 
TO KING OF SPAIN." II14 IN. HIGH. 


42.—A SELECTION OF ROYAL DRESDEN FIGURES 


AND ORNAMENTS SHOWN BY MESSRS. WAHLISS, 


14 


Wahliss Galleries of Porcelain and Terra-cotta 


leading foreign firms and with the designs of modern 
Vienna. Similarly in dinner and in tea-services there 
is Minton, Wedgwood and Derby, together with 
Dresden and Vienna and other English and Con- 
tinental factories. There is a profusion, generous 
In its extent, from which the visitor may make 
selection. 


a 
The prices are equally varied, and he 


coffee infuser—but we say no more of this ware, 
as it may be seen in great yariety at the special stand 
of Messrs. Wahliss at the Universal Cookery and 
Food Exhibition at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster (November 27th to December rst), 
Among the 
the 


consignments 
Oxford Street 


regularly arriving at 


great Emporium, articles are 


43-—-ENTRANCE FROM NO. 88. 
CRYSTAL WARE. 


must be hard to please who cannot find, even at a 
modest sum, some article as a treasure for his own 
keeping or a gift for his friend. 

But the half is not yet told. There is Italian 
majolica, Bohemian glass, Hungarian pottery and 
Austrian terra-cotta—a dreamland of glittering 
and iridescent colours and sylph-like figures to 
captivate the zsthetic senses of all who can feel 
what is best in art irrespective of the little ticket 
with the price. And if ideas turn into more 
utilitarian channels the immense variety of white 
kitchen ware and fireproof vessels awake astonish- 
ment. ‘There is in particular a very ingenious Vienna 


#5 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN FANCY GLASS AND 


occasionally included possessing some trifling imper- 
fection, unnoticeable except to the trained and expert 
eye. These articles are collected in the large 
“ bargain room,” and are sold at substantially reduced 
prices that enable connoisseurs to obtain representa- 
tive pieces of the most famous potteries in Europe 
at an extraordinarily low cost. 

Here then is a gallery and a ceramic museum in 
the heart of London stocked from basement to ceiling 
with all the finest and all the latest that the modern 
potter can manufacture. The true lover of art will 
realize the possibilities of such an exhibition. The 
cultured man will not be slow to avail himself of the 
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best taste in the selection of the finest and most 
representative selection of European ceramic art. 
It is not necessary to travel half across Europe to find 
bargains such as these. Those who have travelled 
widest, and the highest and the most cultured in the 
land, have in the most marked manner shown their 
appreciation of these treasures. But atter all, art is 
no respecter of persons, and what one set of persons can 
do may be done by every member of the great think- 
ing classes of the community. The firm which has 


gathered these wonders together is known on the 


44.—EXTERIOR OF 88, OXFORD STREET, 
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Continent as being one of the leading houses. In 
visiting their galleries at 88, Oxford Street, you are 
placing yourself under the guidance of experts of 
practised taste and of knowledge acquired in gaining 
their unshaken reputation. You will discover after a 
visit to Porcelain House the difference between dull 
and insipid ornament at a high price and original and 
beautiful creations eminently suitable for the modern 
home at a reasonable charge. Courteous attention, 
without being constantly troubled to purchase, is a 


feature of the establishment. 
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PRESENTATION PLATE 


TO ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS OF “THE CONNOISSEUR.” 


ACH reader paying the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE 
, from SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, or DECEMBER, 1906, to AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, or NOVEMBER, 10907, will receive a beautiful Photogravure Plate, after 
the Picture of Lady Skipwith, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


Lady Skipwith, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A, 
From the Engraving by NORMAN HIRST, by kind permission of Messrs. H. GRAVES & Co., Limited. 


The annual subscription is 12/=, and the Magazine can be obtained from ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS and NEWSAGENTS, 


The Bookseller’s receipt must be forwarded in an Envelope, marked ‘Reynolds Plate,’’ 
to the Publishers at 2, CARMELITE HOUSE, CARMELITE STREET, E.C., with the 
full name and address, when the plate will be sent. 

The plates can only be given to annual subscribers who pay their subscriptions to any Bookseller, or at any 
Bookstall, or to the Publishers. When the subscription is paid to a Bookseller a receipt should be obtained and 
forwarded to the Publishers, 


Subscribers for the ready bound volumes will also receive the plate, 
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THE LARGEST STOCK OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 


A Special Showroom has been set apart for the Exhibition of 
Museum Specimens, collected by us during the past five years. 


COLLECTIONS OF 


ANTIQUES AND 


WORKS OF ART Antique 
Valued for Insurance Furniture. 
Ec oe ae Staffordshire 
Ware. 


Write for our C8 
Booklet. 


Lowestoft China 


Salt Glaze Ware. 


Indisputable Policies 
for FIRE INSURANCE. 


Dwight’s 
Fulham 
Stoneware. 


Wedgwood, 


Dresden. 


VALUATIONS for 
PROBATE, etc. 


ty “6. } Nankin. 


K’ang-Hsi. 


The following. . . . 
Booklets sent post free 


Curios. 


on application :— 


Cw Sheffield Plate. 
Restorations and Antique Rugs. 

‘ ie ; 
Decorations, ersian Carpets 


Embroideries. 


containing choice ex- 
amples of Stuart and 


Stuart Needle 
and Bead Work. 


Georgian work executed 


or restored by our 


Decorating Antique French 
Department, Furniture. 

Louis Quatorze; 

Illustrated with choice Regence; Louis 

Pen and Ink Drawings. Quinze; Louis 

Seize; Empire. 

Cc 9 Fine Upholstery 

Selected Pieces Bestnes Sa 


Made in our own 
Factories. 


Restorations. 


from our stock, illustra- 


ted from Photographs. 


A very rare genuine Antique Library Bookcase, 9 ft. 9h in. high by 6 ft. 44 in. 
wide. The carcase is of fine mahogany, the carved paterae, swags, medallions, etc., 
are of burnished boxwood. The grilles and handles are of massive brass, 
elaborately chased. This is an exceptional specimen of the best workmanship 
executed under the supervision of the brothers Robert and James Adam, 1751-1792. 


GILL & REIGATE, cxcoso’ st.’ tonoon: w. 
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> ~ The Connoisseur” Index @ Title Page 


For VOLUME XVI. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


: | HE Index, with Title Page, to Volume XVI. of “The Connoisseur,” for 
Sept. to Dec., 1906, is now ready, and may be obtained through 
any Bookseller, Newsagent, or Railway Bookstall, or it will be sent 

Post Free by the Publishers, 2, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, E.C. 

on receipt of Sixpence in Stamps. The Index is thoroughly exhaustive, 

and will be found invaluable for reference. 

zs The Indices for Volumes II. to lV. and VI. to XV. can also be obtained 

2 at the same price, 


_ To COLLECTORS, ——-= 


| LIBRARIANS, ART DEALERS, éc. 
“THE CONNOISSEUR” 
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